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N remarkable that i Ii 
a Countrey as Ours, 
1, and abounding ”— 
RESO with Gentlemen of a 

| pet, and Delicate 
in Muſick, Poetry, and all 

kinds of Literature; Such fine Wri- 

ters! Such Solid Reaſoners! Such 

Able Stateſmen! Gallant Soldiers! | 
Excellent Divines, Lawyers, Phy= _ 
ſicians, Mathematicians, and Me- 
chanicks! and yet ſo few! ſo very 


i * 


2 tew 


— 


1 


F — oo aECesy ©, - eG wo 


— — 


* i 


| we do not ſercel; "Fn Some of the 

Principal moſt of them are Barba- - 
rous compar'd with us; Since the 
Beſt times of the ancient c Greeks f d 
Romans when this Art was in its 
greateſt Eſteem, and Perfection, ſuch 
a National Magnagimity. as ſeems. I 
to be the Choecuiriſhis of our 
Nation has been loſt i in the World; 2 


Andy edęt 
of Painting, and what hasRel 100 
to it bears no proportion to. what 
is to be found not only in Traly, 
where they are all Lovers, and Al- 
moſt all Conmoiſſours, but in France, 
Holland, and Flanders, 
Every Event in the Natural, an 
Moral World has its Cauſes, which | 
are caus'd by other Cauſes, and ſo 
on up to the firſt Cauſe, "the Im- 
mutable, and Unerting Will, wich- 


out 


. 1 


. 
ll 


P. -of a Sparrow, or the change 


Subject of Admiration'is S0 for no 


wore han will 15 bach a — 5 


ofthe Colour, of a Single Hal can 
bappen; So that there is Sothing | 
Strange: What is eonimonly the 


other reaſon] but that we don't ſee 


its Cauſes, nor zemember ir muſk 


needs have had ſuch, ande which 
muſt as Infallibly operate in That 
manner as thoſe we "oy and which 
are moſt Ordinary, and Familiar ta 

apt to wonder (for ex- 


us. We ate 


ample) that Such a Man got Such 
an Eſtate, or that Another had fo 


Little; wheres did we: fee all the 
Cauſes wa ſhould! ſee it could not 
have been. otherwiſe: There goes a 
great many of Theſe to the produ- 

cing ſuch an Event, I mean;thoſe 
that may be ſaid to ſtand in Front, 
and not er Fhoſe that 
Concomitant; ſuch as the Man's Op- 


: Nn Humour, a certain mix- 


ture 
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ture of Abilitics; „ ib may bis well. 
qualify'd in Some r Deficie | 
ent in Others, and abundance of o- 
therCircumiſtances always operatin = 
at the Same Inſtant; /I ſay I mean 
Theſe, and not Their Cauſes, and 
the Cauſes of Thoſe Cauſes, and ſo 
on: And theſe being known, * 
weigh'd, the Wonder ceaſes ; 

mult needs have happen'd thus: "The 
Mercury in the Tube will Riſe and 
Fall juſt as the compoſition of the 
Atmoſphere happens to be. That 


ſo Few here in England have con- 


ſider d that to be a Good Connoiſſeur 
is fit to be part of the Education of 
a Gentleman, That there are ſo 
Few Lovers af Painting ; not mere- 
ly for Furniture, or for Oſtentation, 
or as it Repreſents their Friends, or 
Themſelves; but as it is an Art ca- 
pable of Entertaining, and Adorn- 


ing their Minds As much as, nay 


perhaps More than Any other what- 


ſoever ; This Event alſo 2 its Cau- 
ſes, 
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' ſes, To'remove which, and conſe- 


quently their Effects, and to pro- 
cure the contrary, Good is what 1 


am about to Endeavour, aud hope | 


in ſome meaſure to Accompliſh. 


Nor is this a Trivial Undertak- | 


7 ing; I have already been giving 
the Principles of it, and Here I re- 


commend a NEW SCIENCE to the 


World, Or one at leaſt little known, 
or conſider'd as ſuch: So New, or 
ſo little Known that 'tis yet with- 
out a Name; it may have one in 
time, till then I muſt be excus'd 


when I call it, as I do, The Science 


of a Connoiſſeur for want of a Bet- 
ter way of expreſſing my ſelf: I o- 
pen to Gentlemen a New Scene of 
Pleaſure, a New Innocent Amule- 
ment; and an Accompliſhment 
which they have yer ſcarce hgard 


of, but no leſs worthy of their At- 


tention than moſt of thoſe they 
have been accuſtomed to acquire. 


I offer to my Countrey a JO 
F | 5 hich 
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which "Ne Riches, Vis 


tue, and Power may be increaſed, 15 
And This I will do (by the help 


of God) not as an Orator, or as ah 


Advocate, but as a ſtriet Reaſoner, 
and fo as I am verily perſuaded will 
be to the Conviction of every one 
that will impartially attend to the 
Argument, and not be prejudiced by 
the Novelty of ir, or their own for- 


mer Sentiments. 
My preſent buſineſs then in mort . 


F 


is to endeavour to perſuade our No- 
bility, and Gentry to become Lo- 


vers of Painting, and Commfſenrs; 


Which I crave leave to do {with all 


f Naniey by ſhewing the Dignity, 
Certainty, Pleaſure, and Advanta- 


ges of that Science. 


One of che orintiſa Cauſes f 


the General neglect of the Science ; 


I am treating of I take to be, that 


very few Gentlemen have a Juſt = 
SaofPatining; Tis commonly ta- 


wo to be an n Art GEE Nature is 


to 
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(9) 
to be repreſented; a fine piece of 


Workmarſhip; and Difficult to be 


perform'd, but produces only pleas 


fant Ornaments, mere Superfluities. 


This being all they expect from 
it no wonder Arp del no farther; 


and not having apply'd themſelves 


to things of this nature, ovetlook 
Beauties which they do not hope to 
find; So that many an Excellent 
| Pictareis paſs'd over, and diſregard- 
ed, and an Indifferent, or a Bad one 
admited;: and that upon Low, and 


even Trivial Conſiderations; from 


whence ariſes naturally an Indiffe- 


rence,” if not a Contempt for the 


Art, at beſt a degree of Eſteem not 


very conſiderable: Eſpecially ſince 


there are (comparative ſo Few 
Pictures in which is to be found. 
Nature repreſented, or Beauty, of 
even fine Workmanſhip. 555 

Tho! I have already in the en- 
trance of my Theory of Painting, 
and indeed throughout all 1 have 
B pom 


Art, productive of Curious pieces 


=} (01 10 9 
, Publiſhed endeavour'd to give the 
World a juſt Idea of the — Iwill 


in This-place more particularly at; 


tempt it, as being very pertinent 
to my preſent Deſign; And per- 
haps it may be ſome Advantage (as 
we find *tis to Pictures,) to en 
in Several Eights. 


PaintTine is indeed a Difficult | 


of Workmanſhip, and greatly Or- 


namental; and its Buſineſs is to re- 


preſent Nature. Thus far the Com- 


mon Idea is juſt; Only that *tis 


More Difficult? Mare Qurious, and 


More Beautifull than is Commonly 
Imagin'd. 4 4 / 


Tis an entertaining thing to the 
Mind of Man to ſee a fine piece of 
Art in Any kind; and every one is 
apt to — a ſort of Pride in it 28 
being done by one of his Own Spe- 


_ cies, to whom with reſpect to the 


Univerſe he ſtands related as to one 
of the Same Countrey, or the Same 
Family. 


11) 5 
Family. Fainting affords us great 
Variety of Fhis kind of Pleafure in 
the Delicate, or Bold management | 
of the Pencil; in the mixture of its 
Colours, in the Skilful Contrivance 
of the ſeveral parts of the picture, 
and infinite Variety of the Tincts, 
ſo as to produce Beauty, and Har- 
mony. This alone gives great 
Pleaſure to thoſe who have learn'd 
to ſee theſe things. To ſee Natute 
juſtly repreſented is very Delight- 
full, ( ſuppoſing the Subject is well 
choſen) It gives us pleaſing Ideas, 
and Perpetuates, and Renews them; 
whether by their Novelty, or Va- 
riety; or by the conſideration of 
our own Eaſe, and Safety, when we 
3 ſee what is Terrible in themſelves 8 
as Storms, and Tempeſts, Battels, = 
2 Murthers, Robberies, &c. Or elſe 
| when the Subject is F. ruit, Flowers, 
| Landſcapes, Buildings, Hiſtories, 
and above all our wolves, Relations, 
| or Friends. 
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Thas far el Glen Lew: .of 


Painting goes, and this would be 
enough if theſe Beauties were ſeen, 


f 


and conſider'd as they are to by 
found in the Works of the Beſt Ma- 


ſters (whether in Paintings, or 


Drawings) to recommend the Art. 
But This is ſuch an Idea of it as it 


would be of a Man to ſay He has 
' a Graceful, and Noble Garg and 
performs many Bodily / Actions with 


oreat Strength, and Agility, with- 
out taking his Speech, and his Re 
ſon-into the Account. | 

The Great, and Chief ol of 
Painting are to Raiſe, and Improve 
Nature; and to Commminnicare Ide- 
as; not only Thoſe which we may 


receive Otherwiſe, but Such as with- 


out this Art could not poſſibly be 
Communicated ; ; whereby Mankind 


is ady anced higher i in the Rational 


State, and made Better; and that ina 
Way Eaſy Expeditions and [Deli ght- 
ful. 

The | 


The buſineſs of painting is not 
only: to repreſent Nature, but to make 
the Beſt Choice of it; N ay to Raiſe, 
and Improve it from what is Com- 
monly, or even Rarely Seen, to 
what never Was, or Will be in Fact, 
tho we may eaſily conceive it 
Might be. As in a good Portrait, 
from whence we conceive a better 
Opinion of the Beauty, Good Senſe, 
Breeding, and other Good Quali- [ 
ties of the perſon than from ſeeing 1 
Themſelves, and yet without being 
able to ſay in what particular *tis 
Unlike: for Nature muſt be ever 
in view; . | yp 
Unerring Nature frill divinely bright, | 1 
One clear, unchang d, and uni ver ſal Lligbt.t I} 
Life, Force, and Beauty muſt to all impart, 
A. 2 the Source, and Eng, and Teſt of 
Mts 
That Art is beſt which moſt reſembles ber, 


4 Duck til. preſides, yet never does appear. 
1-8 | Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
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1.50 biſievs there never was ſich a 
race of Men upon the face of the FJ 


HY 


< 


{ a 14) 


z m never C did Men Look, and : 


Act like thoſe we ſee repreſented. in 


| the works of Raphael, Miche lau- 2 
gelb, Corregio, 2 armeggiano, | and | 
others of the beſt Maſters, yet Na- 


ture appears throughout; we Rare- 


ly, or Never ſee ſuch Landſcap es 


as thoſe of Titiau, Annibale +; dn; | 
racci, Salvator Roſa, Claude Lor- 


rain, Rubens, &c. Such Buildings 


and Magnificence as in the Pictures 
of Paolo Veroneſe, & c. but yet 
there is nothing but what it may ea- 
fily be conceiv'd may be. Our Ideas 


even of Fruits, Flowers, Inſects, 
Draperies, and indeed of all Viſible 
| things, and of ſome that are Invi- | 


ſible, or Creatures of the Imaginar 
tion areRais'd, and Improv'd i in the 


T hands of a good Painter; and the 


Mind is thereby fill'd with the No- 
bleſt, and therefore the moſt De- 
lightfull Images. The Deſcription 
of one in an Advertiſement of a 


us diana is Nature, ſo is a Cha- 


racter 


iy 7 
racter by my Lord Clarendm, but ei 
Nature very differently managed. 
I on there are Beauties in Na 
ture which we cannot reach; Chief- 
ly in Colours, together wirh a ber- 
_ tain Spirit; Vivacity, and Viptit- 
neſs ; Motion alone is a Vaſt Ad- 
5 vantage; it occaſions a . de- 
gree of Beau ry purely from rhat 
Variety it gives; ſo chat hat I 
have ſaid elfewhere is true, Tis im- 
poſſible to Reach Nature hy Art; 
But This is not inoonſiſtemt with 
what I have been ſaying juſt row; 


Both are True in different Senſes. 


We cannot reach what we fet be- 
fore us, and attempt to Imitate, but 
we Can carry our Ideas, ſb far be⸗ 
yond what we have ſeen; That they 
we fall ſhort of executitiptheny with 
our hands, what we do will never- 
theleſs excel Common Nature, E- 
ſpecially in Some particulars, and 
thoſe very conſiderable ones. 
Err ſay Nature is to be Rais d, 
and 


Cay 
and Improv'd by Painting it «muſt | 
be underſtood that the Actions of 


Men muſt be repreſented: better 
than probably they Really were, as 
well as that their Perſons muſt ap- 


pear to be Nobler, and more Beau- 


tifull than is Ordinarily ſeen. In 


treating a Hiſtory a Painter has O- 
ther Rules to go by than a Hiſtori- 


an, whereby he is as much Oblig d 


to Imbelliſh his Subject, as the o- 


ther is to relate it Jolly; ©: io 


Not only ſuch Ideas are condi to 


us by the hel p of This Art as merely 
give us Pleaſure, but ſuch as Enlight- 


en the Underſtanding, and put the 
Soul in Motion. From hence are 
learn'd the Forms, and Properties 
of Things, and Perſons, we are 
Thus inform'd .of Paſt Events; by 
This means Joy, Grief, Hope, F ear, 
Love, Averſion, and the other 
Paſſions „ and Affections of the 


- Soul are excited, and above all we 


are not only Thus Inſtructed in 
| what 


(1m). 


what we are to Believe, a 1 
ctiſe; but our Devotion is inflamed, 


and whatever may have happen'd 


ro the contrary it may Thus alſo 


be Rectify'd. 
Painting is another ſort of Wri- 


ting, and is ſubſervient to the Same 


Ends as that of her younger Siſter ; 
That by Characters can commu- 
nicate Some Ideas which the Hiero- 


glyphic kind cannot, As This in 


other reſpects ſupplies its Pefects; 


And the Ideas thus convey to 
us have This advantage, They 


come not by 2 Slow Progreſſion of 


Words, or in a Language peculiar” | 
to One Nation only; but with fuch 


a Velocity, and in a Manner fo U- 
niverſally underſtood that 'tis ſome- 


thing like Intuition, or Inſpiration; 


As the Art by which tis effected re- 
ſembles Creation; Things ſo con- 
ſiderable, and of i great a_Price, 
being produced out of Materials fo. 
Inconſiderable, of a Value next to 


nothing,  _ | wan 
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( 
What a Tedious thing would it 
be to deſcribe by Words the View 
of a Countrey, (that from Green- 
wich hill for inſtance) and how im- 
perfect an Idea mult we receive 


from hence! Painting ſhews the 


thing Immediately, and Exactly. 
No Words can give you an Idea of 


the Face, and Perſon of one you | 


have never ſeen ; Painting does it 


Effectually ; with the addition of ſo 


much of his Character as can be 


known from thence; and moreover 


in an inſtant recalls to your memory, 


at leaſt the moſt Conſiderable par- 
ticulars of what you have heard con- 
cerning him, or occaſions that to be 
told which you have never heard. 

Bellori in be Agoſtino Caracci diſcour- 


Life of Anni- 
baleCarracci. ſing one day of the Excel- 


lency of the Ancient Sculpture was 


profuſe in his Praiſes of the Laacoon, 
and obſerving his Brother Aunibale 
neither ſpoke, nor ſeem'd to take 


any notice of what he ſaid, re- : 


— 


( 15) 


proach'd him as not enough eſteem- 
ing ſoStupendious a Work: Hethen 
went on deſcribing every particular 
in that Noble Remain of Antiqui- 
ty. Annibale turn'd himſelf to the 
Wall, and with a piece of Char- 
coal drew the Statue as exactly as 
if it had been before him: The 
reſt of the company were ſurpriz d. 
and Agoſtino was filenc'd ; confeſſ- 
ing his Brother had taken a more 
Effectual way to demonſtrate the 
Beauties of that wonderful peice of 
Sculpture: I Poets dipingono con 
te Parole, li Pittori e con 

POpere ſaid Annibale, 
When Marius being driven from 
Rome by Sylla was Priſoner at Min- 
turnæ, and a Soldier was ſent to 
Murther him, upon His coming in- 
to the room with his Sword drawn 
for that purpoſe, Marius ſaid aloud 
Tu on rod dvlewne Taro Magi d 
eu Dareft thou Man kill Caius Ma- 
rius, which ſo terrify'd the Ruffian 
1 that 


8 


(eo) 


that hs. mired without being able 


to effect what he came about. This 


Story, and all that Plutarch has 


wrote concerning him, gives me 


not a greater Idea of him than one 


glance of the eye upon his Statue 
that I have ſeen; tis in the Noble 


Collection of Antiques at my Lord 
Lemſter's Seat at Torceſter in Mor- 


thampronſhire. The Oadyſſes cannot 


give me a greater Idea of Ulyſſes 


than a Drawing I have of Polydore, 


where he is diſcovering himſelf to 
eels, and Telemachus by bend- 

ing the Bow. And I conceive as 
h ohly of St. Paul by once walking 

. 258 the Gallery of Rafaelle at 


Hampton Court, as by reading the 
whole Book of the Acts of the A- 
poſtles tho written by Divine Inſpi- 


ration. So that not only Painting 


furniſhes us with Ideas, but it car- 


ries that matter Farther than any 


Other way whatſoever. 
The buſineſs of Hiſtory i is aPlain, 


and 


* 


if 
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and Juſt relation of Facts; tis to 


be an Eract Picture of Humane 


Nature. e 
Poetry is not thus confin'd, but 
provided Natural Truth is at the 
b Nature muſt be Heighten'd, 
and Improv'd, and the _— fon 


filbd with Finer Images than the 
Eye Commonly ſees, or in Some 
caſes Ever can, whereby the Paſ- 
ſions are more Strongly touch'd, 
and with a greater degree of Plea- 


ſure than by plain Hiſtory. 


When we Painters are to be Ral- 
ly'd upon account of the Liberties 
we give to our Inventions, Horace's 


Picloribus atque Poetis never fails. 


We own the Charge; but then the 


Parallel muſt be underſtood to con- 


fiſtin ſuch adeparture from Truth as 
is Probable, and Such as Pleaſes and 


Improves, but deceives No body. 
The Poets have Peopled the Air, 


Earth, and Waters with Angels, 
Flying Boys, Nymphs, and Satyrs; 
„ W | =_ 


C 


(22) 
they have Imagin'd what is done in 
Heaven, Earth, and Hell, as well 
as on this Globe, and which could 
never be known Hiſtorically; their 
very Language, as well as their 
Meaſures, and Rhimes muſt be a- 
bove what is in Common uſe. The 
Opera has carried this matter Still 
farther, but ſo far as that being be- 
yond Probability it touches not as 
Tragedy does, it ceaſes to be Po- 
etry, and degenerates into mere 
Shew, and Sound; if the Paſſions 
are affected tis from Thence, tho? 
the Words were not only heard di- 
ſtinctly, but underſtood. (By the 
way) let it be conſider'd in This 
Light, Let the Opera be conſider'd 
as Shew, and Muſick, One of the 
Inſtruments being a Humane Voice, 
the Common Objection to its be- 
ing in an Unknown Tongue falls 
to the Ground. „ 
As the Poets, ſo the Painters 
have ſtord our Imaginations with 
= TH _ 
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Beings, andActions that never were; 
they have given us the Fineſt Na- 
tural, and Hiſtorical Images, and 
that for the ſame End, to Pleaſe, 
whilſt they Inſtruct, and make 
men Better. I am not diſpos'd to 
carry on the Parallel, by deſcend- 
ing to Particulars, nor is it my Pre- 


ſent buſineſs: Mr. Dry yden has done 


it, tho it were to be viſe d he had | 


been in leſs Haſte, and had un- 
derſtood Painting better when his 
Fine Pen was ſo employ d. 
Sculpture carries us yet farther 
than Poetry, and gives us Ideas that 
no Words can: Such Forms of 
things, ſuch Airs of Heads, ſuch 
Expreſſions of the Paſſions that can- 
not be deſcrib'd by Language. 
It has been much diſputed which 
is the moſt Excellent of the two Arts, 
Sculpture, or Painting, and there 
is a Story of its having been left to 
the determination of a Blind man, 
who gave it in favour of the Lat- 
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ter, being told that what by Feel- 
ing ſeem'd to him to be Plat, ap- 
pear'd to the Eye as Round as its 


Competitor. I am not fatisfy'd 
with This way of deciding the Con- 


troverſy. For *tis not the Difficul- 


ty of an Art that makes it prefer- 
able, but the Ends propos'd to be 


ſerv d by it, and the Degree in 
which it does That, and then the 


Leſs Difficulty the Better. 


Now the great Ends of both 
theſe Arts is to give Pleaſure, and 
to convey Ideas, and that of the 5 
two which beſt n Thoſe Ends 
is undoubtedly preferable; And that 
this is Painting is Evident, ſince it 
gives us as great a degree of Plea- 


ſure, and all the Ideas that Sculpture 
can, with the Addition of Others; ; 


and this not only by the help of 
her Colours; but becauſe ſhe can 
expreſs many things which Braſs, 
Marble, or other Materials of thar 


Art cannot, or are not ſo Proper 
* l for. 
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7 . 
for. A Statue indeed is ſeen all "a 
round, and this is one great Ad. 
vantage which ?tis pretended Scul- 
pture has, but without reaſon: If 
the Figure is Seen on every Side, 
'tis Wrought on every Side, tis 
then as ſo many ſeveral Pictures, 
and a hundred Views of a Figure 
may be Painted in the time that 
that Figure is cut in Marble, or caſt 

in Braſs. : SE - 

As the buſineſs of Painting is to 
Raiſe, and Improve Nature, it an- 
ſwers to Poetry; (tho* upon Occa- 
ſion it can alſo be Strictly Hiſtori- 
cal) And as it ſerves to the Other, 

more Noble End, this Hieroglyphic 
Language completes what Words, 
or Writing began, and Sculpture 
carried on, and Thus perfects all 
that Humane Nature is capable of 
in the communication of Ideas till 
we arrive to a more Angelical, and 
Spiritual State in another World. 
I believe it will not be unaccept- 
| — , a 


(ww) 1» 
able to my Readers if I illuſtrate 
what I have been ſaying by Exam- 
ples, and the rather becauſe they 
are very Curious, and very Hee 
Known. f 
_ Hillam i in his Riorentint Hiſtory 
lib. 7. cap. 120, 127. ſays, that An- 
uo 1288 there were great diviſions 
in the City of Piſa upon account 
of the Soveraignty; One of the 
Parties was headed by the Judge 
Mino di Gallura de Paton. the 
Chief of Another Party was Count 
Uzolino de 'Gherardeſchi; and the 
Archbiſhop Ruggieri of the Fa- 
mily of the Ubaldan was at the head 
of the Third Party, in which were 
alſo the Lanfranchi, the Sigiſmon- 
an, the Gualaudi, and others; the 
two firſt of theſe Parties were Guelfs, : 
the other Ghibellines, (Factions that 
at that time, and for many years be- 
fore, and after made diſmal ha- 
vock in [raly.) Count Lgolino to get 


the Power into his Own hands, ca- 
bald 


G 


8 


(952 | 


= Sk . , 2 SOD. 


Secretly. with ho Archbiſho 
ruin the Judge, ho never 22 
ed that, He being a Guelſ as the 
Count was, and moreover his near 
Relation ; nen the thing was 


effected; the Judge, and his Fol- 


lowers were driven out of Piſa, and 
thereupon went to the Florentines, 
and ſtird Them up to make War 
upon the Piſaus: Theſe in the mean 
time ſubmitted themſelves to the 


Count, who thus became Lord of 
P:/a. But the number of the 
Guelfs being diminiſh'd by the de- 


parture of the judge, 5 his Fol- 
AJowers; and That Faction growing 
daily weaker , and weaker, the 


Archbiſhop laid hold of the Op- 
portunity, and betray d Him in His 


turn; he put it into the heads of 


the Populace that the Count intend- 


ed to give up their Caſtles to their 
Enemies the Florentines, and Luc- 
cheſes : This was eaſily ſwallow'd ; 


the Mobb ſuddenly roſe, and ran 


9 2 : with 


_ 
e. 


with great Fury to the Palace, which 

they ſoon gain'd with little loſs of 
Blood; their new Sovereign they 
dlapt up in a Priſon, together with 


(28) 


his two Sons, and two Grandſons; 


and drove all the reſt of his Family, 


and Followers, and in general all 
the Guelis out of the City. A fe- 
Months after This the Piſans being 


become deeply engaged in the In- 


teſtine War of the Guelſs and Ghi- 


bellines, and having choſe Count 
Guido de Montifeliro for their Ge- 


neral, the Pope excommunicated 
Them, and Him, and all his Fa- 
mily: This incens'd them the more 
| againſt Count Lgolino, ſo that ha- 
ving ſeen the Gates of the Priſon 
well ſecur'd, they flung the Keys 


into the "FRY Arno, to the end that 


none might W Him, and his 
Children with Food; * there- 


fore in a few Days periſh'd by Fa- 

mine. This . Circumſtance 

of ler Was e on the 
Count; 
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Count; he was denied either 


Prieſt, or Monk to Confeſs him, 


ed © bath 

ON EEE 

* 5 
; > 


tho' he begg'd it of his Enemies 


with bitter Cries. 85 

The Poet carries this Story far- 
ther than the Hiſtorian could, by 
relating what paſsd in the Priſon. 


This is Dante, who was a young 


man when this happened, and was 
Ruin'd by the Commotions of theſe 
times. He was a Florentine, which 
City after having been long divi- 
ded by the Guelß, and Ghibelline Fa- 
ction at laſt became intirely Guelf. 
But This Party then ſplit into two 


others under the Names of the 


Bianchi, and the Meri, the Latter 
of which prevailing, Plunder'd, and 
Baniſh'd Dante; not becauſe he was 


of the Contrary Party, but for be- 


ing Neuter, and a Friend to his 
Countrey. 


Wh irtus fails, and Party- heats endure . 
The Poſt of Honour is the Leaſt Secure, 


Thi 
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(30 
This great Man (in the 8700 
Canto of -vy 1{t part of his Cn 
ala) in his Paſſage thro Hell, in- 
troduces Count Ugohno knawing the 
Head of this Treacherous, and 
Cruel Enemy the Archbiſhop, and 
telling his own fad Story. At the 
appearance of Dante. es ee 


La bocca ſolleud dal gero ratte 
Quel peccator, &c. 


He from the Horrid Fe vod his Mouth withdrew, 
And wiping with the Clotted, Offal hair —_ 
His ſpudd ring Lips, raifing his Head thus ſpake. 

Tu will compel me to renew my Grie 
Which &re I ſpeak oppreſſes my ſad Heart; 


33 


But if I Infamy accumulate 


on him whoſe Head I knaw, Ile not 3 13 
To ſpeak tho Tears flow faſter than my Words. 

IT know not who you are, nor by wha! power, 
Whether of Saints, or Devils you hither came, 
Buteby your Speech you_ſeem a Florentine 
Know then that I Count Ugolino am, - #4 
Archbiſhop Ruggieri this, which known 
That I by him Betray d was put to Death 
Is needleſs to relate, you muſt have heard; 
But what muſt be unknown to Mortal Men, 
The cruel Circumſtances of my Death, 
Theſe I will tell, which Dreadful Secret known 
Tow will conceive how Juſt is my Revenge. 

The ancient Tower in which I was confin d, 


And which i 10 now the Tower of Famine call d, 
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Had in her Sides ſome Symptoms of decay; * © 
| Through theſe 1 Jaw the firſt approach 0 morn, - 
After a reſtleſs night, the firſt I ſtept > 
A Priſoner in its Walls; Unquiet Dreams 
Oppreſs d my lab ring Brain. TI ſaw this Man 
Hunting a Wolfe, and her four little Whelps 
Upon that ridge of Mountains which divides 
The Piſan Lands from thoſe which Lucca claims; 
. With Meagre, Hungry Dogs the Chaſe was made, 
Nor long continued, quick they ſeiz/d the Prey, 
And tore their Bowels with remorſeleſs Teeth. 
Soon as my broken Slumbers fled, I heard 
My Sons (who alſo were confin d with me) , 
Cry in their troubled Sleep, and ask for Bread: 
O you are Cruel if you do not weep . 
Thinking on that, which now you well perceive 
- My Heart divin'd; If this provoke not Tears 
At what are you accuſtomed to weep? | 
The hour was .come when Food ſhould have been 
I e 
Inſtead of that, O God! I heard the noiſe 2 
Of creaking Locks, and Bolts, with doubled force 
Securing our Deſtruftion. I beheld 
The Faces of my. Sons with troubled Eyes; 
I Look'd on them, but utter d not a Word: 
Nor could I weep; They wept, Anſelmo ſaid © 
(My little, dear Anſelmo) What's the matter 
Father, - Why look you ſo? I wept not yet, 
Nor ſpake a Word that Day, nor following Night, 
But when the Light of the ſucceeding Morn © 
 Faintly appear d, and I beheld my Own 
In the four Faces of my Wretched Sons 
I in my clenched Fiſt faſten d my Teeth : 
| They judging *twas for Hunger roſe at once, 
Tou Sir have giv'n us Being, you have cloath d 
Us with this miſerable Flejh, iis yours, | 
= f 5 ; Suſtzig 
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| Suſtain your Self with it, the Grief to Us ©, 
is leſs to Dye, than thus to ſee your Woes. 
Thus ſpake my Boyes: I like a Statue then 
Was Silent, Still, and not to add to Theirs 
Doubled the weight of my Own Miſeries: 
This, and the foll:wing Day in Silence paſi d. 
Why Cruel Earth diſt thou not open then! © 
The Fourth came on; my Gaddo at my Feet 
CM Father help me; ſaid no more but dy'd : 
Another Day two other Sons expir d; 7 
The next left me alone in Woe ; Their|Griefs 
Were ended.” Blindneſs nom had ſeix d my Eyen 
But no Relief afforded ; I ſaw not 
My Sons, but grop'd about with Feeble hands 
Longing to touch their Famiſh'd Carcaſſes, 
Calling firſt One, then T*other by their Names, 
Till after two Days more what Grief could not 
That Famine did. He ſaid no more, but turn'd 
With balefut Eyes diſtorted all in haſte, 
And ſeiz'd again, and guau'd the mangled Head. 


The Hiſtorian, and Poet having 
done Their parts comes Michelan- 


Bas-releif J have ſeen in the hands 
of Mr. Trench, a Modeſt, Ingeni- 
the Count fitting with his Four 


ver their Heads is a Figure repre- 
= ſenting 


gelo Buonarotti, and goes on in a 


ous Painter, lately arriv'd from his 
long Studies in Italy. He ſhews us 


Sons, one dead at his Feet, O- 
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ſenting Famine, and underneath is 
another to denote the River Arno, 
on whoſe Banks this Tragedy Was 
acted. Michelangelo was the fitteſt 
Man that ever liv'd to Cut, or Paint 
this Story, if I had wiſhd to ſee it 
repreſented in Sculpture, or Paint- 
ing I ſhould have fix d upon this 
Hand; He was a Dante in his way, 
and he read him perpetually. I have 
already obſerved, and*tis very true, 
There are certain Ideas which can- 
not be communicated by Words, 
but by Sculpture, or Painting only ; 
it would be Ridiculous then on this 
occaſion to undertake to deſcribe 
this admirableBas-rehef;*tis enough 
for my preſent purpoſe to ſay there 
are Attitudes, and Airs of Heads ſo 
proper to the Subject, that they 
carry the Imagination beyond what 
the Hiſtorian, or Poet could poſ- 
ſibly; for the reſt I muſt refer to 
the thing it ſelf, *Tis true a Genius 
Equal to that of Michelangelo may 

E . form 


LE a 
form to its ſai as Strong, and Pros 
per Expreſſions as theſe, but where 
is that Genius! Nor can even He 
Communicate them to Another, 
unleſs he has alſo a Hand like that 
A of Michelangelo, and will take that 
1 way of doing it. 0 
| And could we ſee the ſame 990 
1 ry Painted by the ſame great Ma- 
5 ſter it will be eaſily conceiv'd that 


this muſt carry the Matter ſtill far- 
1 ther; There we might have had 
[i dull the Advantages of Expreſſion 
1 which the Addition of Colours 
= | would have given, and the Co- 
F louring of Michelangelo was as 
# proper to That, as his Genius was 
to the Story in general; Theſe _ 
would have ſhewn us the Pale, and 4 


Livid Fleſh of the Dead, and Dy- 
ing Figures, the Redneſs of Eyes, 
and Blewiſh Lips of the Count, the 
Darkneſs, and Horrour of the Pri- 
ſon, and other Circumſtances, be- 
ſides the Habits or in the bas- 
rehef 
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ä 
relief all the Figures are Naked as 
more proper for Sculpture) Theſe 
might be contrived ſo as to expreſs 
the Quality of the Perſons the more 


to excite our Pity, as well as to en- 


rich the Picture by their Variety. 
Thus Hiſtory begins, Poetry rai- 
ſes higher, not by Embelliſhing the 


Story, but by Additions purely Po- 


ctical : Sculpture goes yet farther, 

and Painting Completes and Per- 
fects, and That only can; and here 
ends, This is the a Limits of 


Humane power in the Communi- 


cation of Ideas. 

have obſerved elſewhere, and 
will take leave to put my Reader in 
mind of it once more. Tis little 
to the honour of Painting, or of 
the Maſters of whom the Stories are 
told that the Birds have been cheat- 
ed by a Painted Bunch of Grapes ; | 
or Men by a Fly, or a Curtain, and 


ſuch. like; Theſe are Little things 
| in compariſon of what we are to 


E 2 ; —_— 
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expect from the Art. Whoever 
have fancied theſe kind of things 
conſiderable have been Wretched 
Connoiſſeurs, how Excellent ſoever 
they may have been in Other re- 
ſpects. Nafaelle would have Diſ- 
dain'd to have attempted ſuch Tri- 
fles, or would have Bluſh'd to have 
been Prais'd for them; But Rafaelle 
would have Painted a God, a Hero, 
an Angel, a Madonna; or he would 
have related ſome Noble Hiſtory, 
or made a Portrait in ſuch a man- 
ner, as Whoever ſaw it with Geni- 
us, and Attention, ſhould treaſure 
up in his Mind an Idea that ſhould 
always give him Pleaſure, and be a 
Wiſer, and Better Man all his Life 
after. 
The buſi ch of Wing is to do 
almoſt all that Diſcourſe, and Books 
can, and in many Inſtances much 
more, as well as more Speedily, 
and more Delightfully ; ; So that if 
_ Hiſtory, if — if Philoſophy, 
Natural, 


9 =) 2 
Natural, or Moral, if Theology, 

if any of the Liberal Arts, and Sci- , 
ences are worthy the Notice, and 
Study of a Gentleman, Painting is 
ſo ml Jo read the Scripture I 
know will be allow'd to be an Em- 
ployment worthy of a Gentleman, 
becauſe (amongſt other Reaſons) 
from hence he learns his Duty to 
God, his Neighbour, and Himſelf; 
he is put in mind of many Great, 
and Inſtructive Events, and his Paſ- 
ſions are warm'd, and agitated, and 
turn'd into a right Channel; All 
theſe Noble Ends are anſwer d; I 
will not ſay as Effectually, but! will 
repeat it again and again they are 
Anſwer'd when we look upon, and 
_ conſider what the great Maſters 
have done when they have aſſum'd 
the Characters of Mes or Mo- 
raliſts, or have in Their way related 
any of the Sacred Stories. Is it an 
Amuſement, or an Employment 
worthy of a Gentleman to read 


H omer, 
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Homer, Virgil, Milton, Kg 3. the 


Works of the moſt Excellent paint- 
ers have the like Beautiful Deſcrip- 


tions, the like Elevation of Thought, 
and Raiſe, and Move the Paſſions, 
Inſtruct, dal Improve the Mind as 
Theſe bo. Is it worthy of a Gen- 
tleman to Employ, or Divert Him- 
ſelf by reading Thucydides, Livy, 
Clarendon, &c? the Works of the 
moſt Excellent Painters have the 
like Beauty of Narration, fill the 
Mind with Ideas of the like Noble 


Events, and Inform, Inſtruct, and 


Touch the Soul alike. Is it worthy i 


of ha Gentleman to read Horace, 


Terence, Shakeſpear, the Tatlers, 
and Spetarors, &c. The Works 
of the moſt Excellent Painters do 
alſo Thus give us an Image of Hu- 
mane Life, and fill our Minds with 
Uſeful Reflections, as well as Di- 
verting Ideas; all theſe Ends are 
anſwer' d, and ofrentimen to a great- 


er degree than any other way. To 
conſider 


% 


= 


9 | | 9 | 5 
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conſider a Picture aright i is to Read, 


but in Reſpect of the Beauty with 


which the Eye is all the while en- 
tertain'd, whether of Colours, or 
Figures, tis not only to read a Book, 
and that finely Printed, and well 


Bound, but as if a Gee Mu- 


ſick were heard at the ſame time: 

You have at once an Intellectual, 

and a Senſual Pleaſure. 

1 plead for the Art, not its Abu- 
ſes; *Tis a Sublime Paſſage that in 


Job; If when I beheld the Sun when 
t ſhined, or the Moon walking in 


Brightneſs, and my Heart hath been 
| ſecretly enticd, or my Mouth hath 


kiſſed my Hand, This alſo was an „ 
niquit 8 2 puniſtid by the Judge, 


for I ſhould have 2. the Cod that 
is above. If when I ſee a Madonna 
tho' painted by Rafaelle I be en- 


ticed and drawn away to Idolatry ; 
Or if the Subject of a Picture, tho? 


painted by Annibale Caracci pollutes 
my Mind vieh impure Images, and 
| transforms 


4 40 ö 
transforms me into a Brute; Or if 
any other, tho? never ſo Exell. 
rob me of my Innocence, and Vir- 
tue, May my Tongue cleave to the 
Roof of my Mouth, and my Right 
| Hand forget its Cunning If 1 am 
its Advocate as 'tis Inſtrumental to 
ſach Deteſted Purpoſes: But theſe 
Abuſes excepted (as What Has not 
been? What Is not Abus'd :) the 

Praiſe of Painting is a Subject not 
unworthy of the Tongue, or Pen 
of the Greateſt Orator, Poet, Hi- 
ſtorian, Philoſopher, or Divine} 
Any of which when he is conſide- 
ring the Works of our Great Ma- 
ſters will not only find him to be 
one of Themſelves, but ſometimes 
All theſe at once, and in an Emi- 

nent Degree. I know I ſpeak with 
Zeal, and an ardent Paſſion for the 
Art, but J am ferious, and ſpeak 
dm Conviction, and Experience, 
and whoever con ders Impartially, 
and _—_ himſelf with ſuch ad- 


mirable 5 


4H . 
mirable Works of Paintets as T He | 
done, will find what I have ſaid is 
solid, and Unexagge erated Truth. 

The Dignity of the Science I ani 
recommending will farther appeat 
if it be conſider, that if Gentle- 
men were Lovers of Painting, and 
Connoiſſeurs, it would be of great 
Advantage to the Publick, in 

x: TheReformation of our Man- 
ners. 
2. The Improvement o of our ir Peo- : 
* | 
f The Incresfe of our Wealth, | 
af with all theſe of our Honour, 
and Power.. | 
Anatomiſts tell us there ate fe- 
veral Parts i in the Bodies of Animals 
that ſerve to ſeveral Purpoſes, Any 
of which would juſtify the Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs of Providence in the 
making of them; but that they are 
Equally Uſeful, and Neceſſary to 
All, and ſerve the End of 5 | 
effeeually/ as if = were ply 
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to One "FU, This is alſo true of 
Painting; It ſerves for Ornament 
and U 4 It Pleaſes our Eyes, as 
moreover Informs our Underftand- 
ings, Excites our Paſſions, and In- 
ſtructs us how to Manage theat 
Things Ornamental, and things 
Uſeful are commonly diſtinguiſh's, 
but the Truth is Ornaments are al- 
ſo of Uſe, the Diſtinction lies only 
In the Ends to which they are ſub- 
ſervient. The wiſe Creator in the 
great Fabrick of the World has a- 
bundantly provided for Theſe, as 
well as 10 
the Neceſſaries of Life: Let us i- 
magine our Selves always inhabiting 
between Bare Walls, wearing no- 
thing but only to cover our Bodies, 
and protect them from the Incle- 
mencies of the Weather, no Di- 
ſtinction of Quality, or Office, See- 
ing nothing to Delight, but mere- 
ly what ſerves for the Maintenance 
our Being; how Savage, and Un- 
_ comfortable 


r Thoſe that are called 


. 
comfortable muſt This be! Orna- 
ments raiſe, and exhilarate our Spi- 
rits, and help to excite more Uſe- 
ful Sentiments than is commonly i- 
magin'd ; And if Any have this Ef- 
fect, Pictures (conſider'd only as 
Such) will, as being one of the 


Principal of This kind. 


But Pictures are not merely Or- 
nament: they are alſo lnltructive . 
and Thus our Houſes are not only 


unlike the Caves of Wild Beaſts, or 


the Hutts of Savages, but diſtin- 
guiſh'd from thoſe of Mahometans, 

which are Adorn'd indeed, but oil 
what affords no Inſtruction to the 


Mind : Our Walls like the Trees of 


Dodona's Grove ſpeak to us, and 


teach us Hiſtory Morality, Divi- 


nity; exbite in us Joy, Love, Pi- 
ty, Devotion, &c. If Pictures have 
not this good Effect, tis our Own 
Fault in not Chuſing well, or not 
applying our Selves to make 2 SY 
Uſe of them. But I have ſpo en 

F 2 at: > 


of This kalfciendly, W 1 
will only take leave to add 1 
That if not only our Houſes, bux ; 
our Churches were Adorn'd 1. | 
roper Hiſtories, or Allegories well 
i the People being now la 
well Inſtructed as to be out of Dan- 
ger of Superſtitious Abuſes, their 8 
Minds would be more Senſibly al- 
fected than they can poſſibly. be 
without This Efficacious means of 
Improvement, and Edification. Buy 
This (as indeed every thing elſe ad; 
vanced by me) I humbly ſubmit | to 
the Judgment of my Superiours. 12 
If Gentlemen were Lovers * 
Painting, and Connoiſſeurs This 
would h ielp to Reform Them, as 
their Example, and Influence _ 
have the like Effect upon the Com- 
mon People. All Animated Beings 
naturally covet Pleaſure, and ea- 
gerly purſue It. as their Chiefeſt 
Good; the great Affair is to chuſe 
thoſe that : are Worthy of Rational 0 
ene 7 
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* * as are > not” 3 Inno- 
cent, but Noble, and Excellent: 5 
Men of Eaſy, and Plentiful For- 

tunes have commonly a great part 

of their time at their Own Diſpo- 

ſal, and the want of knowing how 
to paſs thoſe Hours away in Virtu- 
ous Amuſements, contributes per- | 
| haps as much to the Miſchievous | 
Effects of Vice, as Covetouſneſs, 
Pride, Luſt, Love of Wine, or a- 
ny other Paſſion. whatſoever, If 
Gentlemen therefore found. Plea- 
ſure in Pictures, Drawings, Prints, 
Statues, Intaglias, and the like Cu- 


rious Works of Art; in diſcovering Ly. 


their Beauties, and Detect in mak- 
ing proper Obſervations thereupon; 5 
and in all the other parts of the bu- 
ſineſs of a Connoiſſeur, how many 
Hours of Leiſure would Here be 
profitably employ d, inſtead of what 
is Criminal, Scandalous, and Miſ- 
chievous! 1 confeſs cannot ſpeak 
Experimentally, becauſe I have, not 
3 


ery'd Thoſe; nor can Any Man | 
pronotince upon the Pleafures 6 5 
Another, but 1 know what I am 
recommending is ſo great a One, 
that I cannot conceive the Other 
can be Equal to it, Eſpecially if the 
Draw-backs of Fear , Remorſe, 
Shame, Pain, &c. be taken into 
we Account. | 
Our Common People art 
body exceedingly Improv'd within 
an Age, or two, by being Taught 5 
to Read, and Write; they have al- 
ſo made great Advances in Mecha- 
nicks, and in ſeveral Other Arts, 
and Sciences And our Gentry and 0 
Clergy are more Learned, we bet⸗ 
ter Reaſoners than in times paſt; a 
farther Improvement might y et be 
made, and particularly in Ap Arts 
| of Deſign, if as Children are taught 
Other things they, together with 
Theſe learnt to De they would 
not only be qualify'd to be- 
come better Painters, Carvers, Gra- 
5 vers, 
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vers, and to attain the like ; ts imm 
| mediately, and evidently depending 
on Deſign, but they would thus 
become 12 Mechanics of all 
kinds. 3 
nd Draw, - to 
underſtand Pictures, and Drawings 
were made a part of the Education 
olf a Gentleman, as Their Example 
would Excite the Others to do 
like, it cannot be deny'd but 2 
This would be a e l Improve- 
ment even of This part of our Peo- 
ple: The whole Nation, would by 
This means be removed ſome De- 
grees higher into the Rational State, 
and Ws 11 2 more conſiderable Fi- 
Io amongſt the Polite N ations of 
the World. $505 
3. If Gentlemen were Lovers of 
Painting, and as, 4a many 
Summs of Money which are now la- 
viſh'd away, and conſum d in Luxury 
would be fd upin pictures, Draw- 
ings, ang AT which would be, 


not 


0 48 0 
not asplate, orJewels, but: an 418 proys 
ing Eſtate; Since as Ti ime, and R 
cidents muſt continually waſte, and 
diminiſh the Number of theſe Cas 
riofities, and no New Supply (E. 
| qual i in Goodneſs to thoſe we have) 

is to be hop'd for, as the ap pea- 
rances of things at preſent are, the 
Value of ſuch as are preſerv· d with | 
Care muſt neceſſarily encreaſe 1 
and more: Eſpecially if there is a 
J Demand for them, as there 

ertainly will be if the Taſte of Gen- 
tlemen takes This Turn: Nay 'tis 
not Improbable that Money laid 
out This way, with judgment, and 
Prudence, (and if Gentlemen are 
good Connoyſſeurs they will not be 
impos'd upon as they too often are) 
may turn to Better Account 1 
almoſt in Any other. 

We know the Advantages nah 
receives from her Poſſeſſion of ſo 
many fine Pictures, Statues, 7 
other © curious Works of Art: If our 
Countrey 
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(as it may E ly. 
their de 1 We # | 
with Tal) e Profits at 


cher 
is to he had 'from tk 
Conſideritig ſuch Rarities. 
If our Peet: 
"the Atts of 
our Paintings, 
but the Works of all our rhe Al. 
tificets 


their Price adv anced, 8 
fore would be no ſttlall 
ment of our Trade, ad _ 
of dnt Walk de e Of 
1 have ober d Beserofeik, 7" i 
there is no; Artift wbatlbever, that 1 
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kee 
e Seeing, and 
1110 18 
le were Im Yi — 
eſigning; not only 
Car vings, "46d Ptints, 
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Falfo be roportiona- 
oved, and con ſequ er tl 
by Other Nations, 
which. ther ” 
5 rove- 

view that 4 
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lue ſo vaſtly above that of the Ma. 
terials of Natures furniſhing as the 
Painter does; nor conſequently hat 
can Enrich. a Countrey in any De- 
gree like Him: Now if Painting 
were only conſiderd as upon the 
Level with Other Wee, 
the Employment of More Hands, 


Hg 


- produces A. piece. 755 work of a. 5 5 


and the Work being Better done 


would certainly tend to the Increaſe 

of our Wealth; but This Conſide- 
ration over and above adds a great 
Weight to the Argument in favour 


of the Art as Inſtrumental to This 


End. . 


Inſtead of Importing vaſt Quan- 


ities of Pictures, and the like Cu- 
rioſities for Ordinary Uſe, we mig eh 
fetch from Abroad only the Be 


and ſupply, other Ne with Bet- 


ter than Now we commonly take 


4 
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off their Hands: For ee a Su- 


perfluity as theſe things are thought 
to be, they are. ſuch as no 0 
”? | N 
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Cortager ie ie N 
not in the extremeſt Povert 
he will + ave *ſor 


in his Sight. The 


1 My „ > 


not the OR 

nething 'of Maus : 
ſame is the 

Cuſtom in Other Nations, in Some 


to 4 Greater, inn Others to 4 Leſs F 


D egree: Theſe Ornaments People 
will have as well as what is abſo- 


lutely N eceflary to to Life, ans as ſure 


a Demand will be for them as for 


Food, and Cloaths'! as it is in ſome 


Other Tuſtaucks thought ar firſt to 


be Equally Superfluons, but wi ch 


are Now become con derable 


Branches of Trade, and conſequent-· ; 


ly of aus Adyatitage to the Pub- 


ek. i n SI Ag: 


Thus a ching. as yet unlieard of, 
and whoſe very Name (to our Dif- 
honour) has ar preſent an Uncouth 
Sound may come to be Eminent in 
the World, I mean the Eugliſh 
School of Painting; and Rees nk 
This fen who knows to what 


« G 2 heights 


*# 9%, 


1s: one e Age. — part of Ihe 
Globe is Enlighten'd, and. che lreſt 
in Darkneſs; 9 thoſe —4 were 
Savages for many Centuries, in a 
certain Revolution of time become 
the fineſt Gentlemen in the World. 
| The. Arts of Deſig ign have * x 
555 forſaken Pers ia, Egypt; and 

reece, and are now 2 third e 
much declin'd i in Italy; - Some Other 
Countrey may ſucceed Her in This 
particular, as She ſucceeded Greece: 
Or if the Arts continue There, They 
may ſpread themſelves, and Other 
Nations may Equal, if not Excel 
the ts : Tre is nothing Un- 


reaſon- 


own Falſe Mad 


þ 


WW 


is 


in dh ching, [nay "tis exe ; 

. b . 107-493 ni Tr 20 
7 1 * bed, l baren ſore, and. 
will ventute to repeat it, {noowirhi: 

ding the National Vanity df 
Some of our e AY and pur 
and Partiality 
ro Foreigners (in This reſpect, tho 
in Others we have ſuch Demon; 
ſtrarions of aur Superiority tllat we 
have learmd to be Coniſcious of it) 
if ever the Great Taſte in Painting, 
- iF ever that Deli ghtfol,::Uſeful, and 
Noble Art does revive in the World 
'tis Probable will be in England.” / 
Beſides that 3 Mind 
which has always been Inherent in 
our Nation, and a Degree of Solid 
Senſe not inferiour to any of our 
Neighbours, We have Advant® 
hes greater than is commonly 
ght. We are not without our 
nn of Drawings, of which Italy 
has been in a manner exhauſted 
| long ſince: We have ſome fine An- 
— | _ tiques, 


( 54 ) 5 
aur and a Comperche 1 
Pictures of the Beſt Maſters: 
But whatever our Number, or Ven 
riety of Good Pictures is, We hive- 
Beſt Hiſtory-Pictures that are 
any where now in being, (Garand - 
have the [Cartons of Rafaelle 20 
Hampront Cuurt, which are Gene- 
rally allowed even by Foreigners; 
and Thoſe of our own Nation wWhb 
are the moſt Bigotted to Italy, o 
France, to be the Beſt of that Mas- 
ſter, as he is inconteſtably the Beſt : 
of all thoſe whoſe Works remain ii 
the World. And for Portraits % 
have Admirable ones, and perhaps 
the Beſt of Rafaelle, Titzan, Rubens 
and above all of Van. Dyet, of 8 
whom we have very many: and 
Theſe are the Beſt Portrait- Painters : 
that ever were. 14530940, age 
In Ancient. times e 6 
frequently Subdued by Foreigners, 
the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and 


Normans have all done it in their. : 
Turns; „ 


EIB 


long ſince; and we are by various 
IR arriv'd to the hei ght of Mir. 
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W Thoſe 05 8 are 1 nc 


are we Bondy = Learning, 
Philoſophy, Mathematicks, Poetry, 


Strong, and Clear Reaſoning; and a 


Greatneſs, and L Delicacy of Taſte; 


In a Word, in Many of the Libe- 
ral, and Mechanical Arts we are E- 
qual to any other People, Ancients, 
or Moderus; and i in Some perhaps 

Superiour. Me are not yet come 


to that Maturity in the Arts of De- 


fi ign; Our Neighbours, thoſe of Na- 


tions Not 5 for! their g Ex- 


1 


18 
Comntoey he. us at * ch L Di 
dain as any h to be in Sabje&ion 3 in 


This reſpe as in Any Other; Lec 
u k forth 1 N —_ 
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ploy our National Witeue, "thie F- 
Flaughty Impatience of Subje&ion, 15 


Inferiority, which feems to 


the Characteriſtick of Our e 5 
in This as on many Other Illuſtti- 
ous Occaſions, and the thing will 
be effected; the Engl. io Schoof will i 


Riſe, and Flouriſh. PH „ 


And ro This, and to the Seal . 


ing the Bebenrt to the Publick con- 


_ ſequent thereupon, what I have 


Been pleading for would greatl. 


contribute: For if our Nobility, 
and Gentry were Lovers, and Co. 


noiſſeurs, publick Encouragement, 


and Aſſiſtance would be given to 


the Art; Academies would be ſet 


up, Well Regulated, and the Go- 


vernment of them put into Such 


Hands, as would not want Autho- 
rity to maintain thoſe Laws, with- 


out which no Society can Proſper, 
long Subſiſt. Theſe Academies 


would then be well provided of all 
eceſſaries for Iaſtruetion i in Geo- 


metry, 


aun md Lens An 3 


0 
metry;' PerſpeRive, and Anatomy, 
as well / as Deſigning, © for without 
a competent Proficiency in the 
three former, no conſiderable Pro- 
greſs can be made in the Other. 
They would then be furniſhed with 
Good Maſters to Direct the Students, 
and good Drawings, and Figures, 
whether Caſts, or Originals, An- 
tique, or Modern for their Imita- 
tion. Nor ſhould theſe be con- 
ſider'd merely as Schools, or Nur- 
ſeries for Painting, and Sculptors, 
and other Artiſts of That kind, but 
as places for the better Education 
of Gentlemen, and to Complete 
the Civilizing, and Poliſhing of our 
People, as our Other Schools, and 
Univerſities, and the Other means 
of Inſtruction are. | 
If our Nobility, and Gentry were 
Lovers of Painting, and Connoiſſeurs, 
a much greater Treaſure of Pictures, 
Drawings, and Antiques would be 
brought in, which would * 
1 ute 
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Meliorating our Taſte, as well as to 
the Improvement of our Artiſts, |, 
And —_— too People of Condls 
tion would know that at Prefens, 
whatever Has been the State of 
things heretofore, Foreigners (be 
they 4 7 i or of whatever other 
— have not the Advantage 3 
over us whether as Connoiſſeurs, or 
as Painters, as They have been ac: 
cuſtomed to Imagine : They will 
then know that if in Some Inſtans 
ces the Advantage! is on Their Side, 
in Others 'tis on Ours: Thus that 
Partiality ſo Diſcouraging, and Per; 
nicious to Our Own People will be . 
removed. 5 
Such Men bei Cunnoiſſeuus, nd 
Lovers of Painting, and Zealous 
hs -t the — and n of 


. there 
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= HH) Ee 
chere bewies And Thats Gn 
'Y Then be obli d to labdtir to Im- 
g prove in cheit! -veral ways, becauſe 
7 they muſt be Other wiſe without 
5 Employment, whereas chey will be | 
tempted e to indulge themfelves in 
| 


| Sloth,  and"Igtiorance when they 
'F find there e 'Eafter | Methods of 
. arraining Np, and Riches, at 
leaſt of Ring tolerably well; than 
| by miking any conſiderable Pro- 
ord er e 7 

A good Taſte, and Judgment! in 
thoſe who”: empleo khem 3 

not OHVy i 
Study, and be endet ous, br par 
them in a Right way Ff they fell 
not into it of ae fc has 
been aid; and J verily believe tis 
true, that King Charts L. tock fuch 
delight in Paigein g thathefrequents | 
ly ſpent” ſeveral Hours with" Van 
Dyck; rematkitig' upon fis Works, 
and Him ach Hints as much 
contribut to the Excellence we 
H 2 1 1 
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ſee in them. Painters. would thus 
learn not to attach . themſelves 
 Meanly, and Servilely to the Imi- 
tation of This, or That particular 
Manner, or Maſter, and thoſe per- 
| haps none of the Beſt, but to have 
more Noble, Open, and Extenſive 
Views; to go to the Fountain Head 
from whence the Greateſt Men have 
drawn That which has made their 
Works the Wonder of ſucceeding 
Ages; They would thus learn to go 
to Nature, and to the Reaſon of 
things. Let them receive all the 
Warmth, and Light they can from 
Drawings, Pictures, and Antiques, 
but let them not ſtop there, but en- 
deavour to diſcover what Rules the 
Great Maſters went by, what Prin- 
ciples they built upon, or might 
have built upon, and let them do 
the ſame; not becauſe They did ſo, 
or were Suppoſed to have done fo, 


but becauſe *twas Reaſonable. _ 
If (Laſtly) Men of Birth, and 
. > Fortunes 


Fortunes were generally L 
Painting, and Cannoiſſeurs, as they 
would be convinc'd of the Digi | 
of the Profeſſion,” they would uy 
more of their Voun ger Sons (at leaſt) 

to be applied this way, as well as 
to Law, Divinity, Arms, Naviga- : 


tion, &c. Theſe by a generous E- 


ducation, and not being oblig'd to 
work for bare Subſiſtence would be 
better Qualify'd for ſo Noble a 
Study, and have better Opportuni- 
ties of Improvement in it. There 
can be no ſuch thing as a Mere 
Painter; to merit the Name of a 
Painter tis neceſſary to be much 
more, he muſt be Conſiderable 
without That Addition. Tis not 
Here as in Numbers, where if a 
Unite be ſet before ſeveral Cyphers 
it may make a Summ; there muſt 
be a large Summ feſt, and then 
This Unite ſet at the Head of them 
has a Value, and maker the whole 
Ten times more> | 
We 1 have 
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tern his Thoughts This way.” oh 


inform the publick that 


J have at length found a 
Name for the Science of 
a Gow: 


1 hive bac ſhewing low B Gef 1 
u cke Art of Painting is, and 


our Manners, Improvement of - 
People, andTfcreaſ of our Wealth, 
all which would brifg a Pace 
-nable Addition of Honour, „and 


| Power to this Brave Nation; And 


1 have thewn that for a Gentleman 
to become a Lover of theArt, and 
a Cormiſſeur 18 the Means - to at- 
Tait this End: This alottelif there 


Was no other Argument would = | 


it ro be worthy of Such a 
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Here wb ag à full pe 


riod, and the 2 
rumity I have had, I will 


much More it Might be made o 


I Publ ck in the Reformation of 
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will readil 
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Much Greater ( ICCANLAIL 
xt. Day hi 


1 of a Letter 
him on another Af. 
fair, wherein howev r 
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oN 8 SAN R Was 


Term ( 
_usd; 
foun« 1 hat the recom- 


14 64 ) 
l and which Iſhalt 


uſe hereafter. And in!? 
deed ſince the Term Con- 
noiſſeur, tho it has a Ge- 


neral Signification, has 
been received as denoting 
One skilful in this parti- 
cular Science; there can be 


no reaſon why the Science 
it ſelf ſhould not be call - 


ed Connoiſſance. 


Perhaps 


tis not without ſome Mix. 
ture of Vanity in my ſelf, 


but in Juſtice to my 


Friend I muſt not con- 


ceal his Name; tis Mr. 


PRIOR. 


1 will now go on : with my Diſ- 


courſe. 
There are Few 40 pretend te to 
bs Connoiſſeurs, and of thoſe Few 


the 


be ſo call'dijsverySmall:*Tis nde d 
euro mera vs 


Fineſt-rhi 

to be able to: Ir: 

Much ae 4 1 Tie Names 
= Hitag of 
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Tobe able ee 
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m miſt haveaDelicacybt Eye to judge 
of Harmony, and Proportion, of | 
Beauty of Colours, and Accuracy 
of Hand; and Laſtly he muſt 5 
«converſant. wich the: Better Sorts. 0 
People, and with the Antique, o 
he will not be af good judge bf 
Grace, and Greatneſs.“: To bei 
ood Connoiſſeur (bobſervd heretds 
fore) a Man muſt be as free from 
all kinds of Prejudice; as-poſtible; 
He muſt moreover have a Clear, and 
Exact way of Thinking, and Res- 
ſoning ; ; he muſt know how to take 
in, and manage juſt Ideas; And 
Throughout he muſt have not om 
y a Solid, but an Unbiaſs d Judge 
ment. ITheſe are the Qualifica 
tions of a Connoiſſeur; And are not 
| Theſe, and the Exerciſe of Them; 
well becoming a Gentleman? 9:1 
The Knowledge of Hiſtory:has 
ever been eſteem'd to be ſo. And 
this is abſolutely neceſſary to a Cn 
ons not 14. rr may 


enable 
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ſuch a Story) which he 
aud to do, but tlie 
particular Hiſtory of the Arts, and 


bo 2 


Painter has managed ſucl 
wil! had 


eſpecially of Caibtiog;s . Att. nol 

 Methinks it ſnould eon the 
while of ſome one duly qualified for 
ſuch an Undertaking,-inltead « of rhe 
Accounts of Revolutions in Em 
pires, and Governments, and the 
Means, or Accidents, vhereby they 
were effected Military; or Po- 


litical, to give us the Hiſtor ry-of 
Mankind with reſpect to the phos | 


they hold amongſt National Beings; 
cha is, a Hiſtory of Arts, and Sci- 


ences; Wherein it would be ſeen 


to what beights ſome of the Species 
have riſen in Some A ges, and Some 
Countreys, whilſt at the ſame time 

on Ocber parts of the Globe Men 


have been but one Degree above 
Common Animals; And the ſamꝭ 
; Peoples who in This Age gabe a 
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e funk and: to — * 


Ohang' ach 
Abarher..- 1 Here We might fn 
Where, and When füch an Inveny 
tion firſt appear'd, and by whas 
Means; What Improvements, and 
| Decays h ppen d: When ſuch ano 
ther Luminary roſe, aud what 
courſe it took and Arbe ler now 
Aſcending; in its Zenith, Declinin 
or Set. Here it would be cook 
kr Im provements | the Mo 
have made upon the Ancients; 
and what Ground they have loſt; 
Doch a Hiſtory well written, would 
ve à clear Idea of the Nobleſt 
ecies of Beings we are acquaint». 
ed with in that particular wherein 
their preheminence conſiſts. A 
| the way) I L will take leave: 10 


ee 


have drr * 4 ou Extent'® 
Knowledge, and 
tural Philoſophy, in Aſtrono 


apacity y in 5 Na- | 
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3 | 
blot | wr where the Divine Goo 
' neſs has vonchſafed an Extraordis 

. nary Portion of Light, like 
Sun-beams darting ont here, a 
there upon the Earth in a 
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ire, —— were «loſt 05 -many Age, 

ſo that there was not a, Man upen 
the Face of the, Earth. able to cells. 

neate the Form of a Houſe, A Birds 
2 Tree, a Humane Face, a Body, 
or whatever other Figure cooliſting. | 
of any Variety of Curv'd- Lines. o- 
therwiſe than as a Child amongſt 
Us; to do this Right, and as it-is 
e Now, was as much above the 
Capacity of the Species at That time 
as it is Now to make a Voyage A 
the Moon. If this State of things, 

about the middle of the 13th Cen- 
tury Giovanni Cimabue a Florentine, 
prompted to it by a Natural Genius, 
and aſſiſted at firſt by ſome wretch- 


5 
1 

W 

. 


ed Painters from Greece began to 
Reſtore thoſe Arts, which were In 
prov'd by his Diſciple. Giotto. 

In ſuch a Hiſtory it would bolt” 
low that after ſeveral Endeayours; 
ad; ABrances la been made by 


K. imone 
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. dlethers, Haffact io bi 
147 abFlorenbe5(w 
1 lain to habe inſerted- 
Chronological: 1 lein thy ele A 
Book) This great” Man,; in in his =_ 
ſhores Life of Six an 447 7 þ 


orfivemnents) aa et "he! f 
had been done before him, tha be 
May ;jultly be (as he Ic) elteszw d! 
the Fake? of the Second A Age ef 
Modern Painting! The Lash cha 
happily. kindled im Tafcan) diffus t! 
it {elf into Lomb ud 8 | 
ter the Deathio et, Ane Bel- 
linis; Jacopo, and his "two Sons 
fir8s-introdactd: the Art i L d ce; 
and ſoon aſter France co Francia 
appear d at Bhlagna, and was tlie 
Maſfucbio of that City; for che Art 
had-raisd'its!Head thete long b de- 
on and Some ſay more early than 
even at Horence; tho it was but 


jul kept alive there 'rill many \ 
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*% d. ber Albers Bu 


as Was Ham He 
ter Here in Engla . B 
ill the Center 


bs. 75 in che Year: 1445 
DICE: was: vera therbt 


ns and —— 
| y.the latter, i in which 
1oſtrquall'd the Beſt, 
World: ever ſaw. 

- after him aroſe. Micholangely 
narotit, the Head of the Flor 
School, a Vaſt Genius Superiour 0 
the Moderns in 
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| moreover r 28 Excelleik'a an a Arkh 1 
"Theſe two great Men comi | 


{en coming to 
Rome, where” (tho! there Was ſo 
great a Diſproportion i in theirYears) 
they were Competitors, trans fett c 
the Seat of the Art to that 1 
City. Tho in Fenice it * Wn 
improving, and 5 0 
Maturity, and Perfection, v. dich f ir - 
attain'd to (in ſome of its Parts, 
particularly Colouring) in Giorgi- 1 
ane, and more eminently in Titian, 
and in Corregio upon! the Terra fir- 
ma of Lombardy. And Now, that 
is, upon the entrance of the 16th 
Century the great Luminary of | 
Painting appear d above the Hori- 
zon, the undoubted Head of the 

" Romabl School, and of the Modern 
Painters Rafaelle Sanzio da Urbino. 
Whether any of the Ancients ex- 
celbd him, and if theꝶ did, in what 
Degree are e Queſtions! Thich che li- 
ſtory Tam recommenc ug as proper 
to be written may endeavour to re- 
. ſolve, 
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ſolve, I will not. But ſuch an Hr 
| - #Rorian will go on to ſhew hoy the | 
Flame which blaz d ſo gloriouſſ 
ien with a dimiviſh'd Luſtre in big 
- Diſciples. Cjulio Romano, Poligorg, 
Pierino, and others;. and at Flor 
rence in Andrea del Sarto; ang 
There, and Elſewhere, as well as 
at Rome in Baldaſſar Peruxzi, Pri- 
mariccio, Battifta Franco, Parmeg. 
Fiano, the Elder Palma, Tinioretio, 
HBaroccig, Paole Veroneſe, the two 
Zuccaroes, Qgoli, and many others 
Pecay d by little, and little; Till it 
was blown up again in the School 
_ of the Caracci ip Bologna about ag 
Hangreg and Forty Years ago ; and 
continned, with great;Brightnefs in 
their Diſciples, apd Others; Ge 
Sepping, Yau, Guido, Albans, Ne, 
minichino, Hauſrouco &c. But as che 
Jeus wept when. they ax the for 
cond Temple, which. tho M "gt 
ficent was net Equal to. the fu 65 | 
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bt neither was ; this JM tk 1 


pable of ptdduci ing To ndi- 
= Works of Art 1 905 of the 
Rafaelle Age. Abd rub we have had 


as Rubens, 5 agnoſetto, Guercino, E 
Nicolas Pou tt, Pitiro 4⁴ Cortona, | 

Andrea Fateh, Va- Dyct, Cal. 
glione, Claude Loreneſt, the Bos. 
Lognone, Salvator Rofa, Cart Ma. 


fat, Luca Giorduns, and ſe- 


veral Others of Lelfer Norte, the! 
hevertheleſs of Confiderable Me 


:- a. yet the Art has viſibly de- 


din'd.. As fot its Prefect state 15 
in ltaly, Here, and Elſewhere the 
Hiſtorian | am ſpeaking, of may 


brite What he thitiks fit, And per- 


haps by that time New Matter 140 


ariſe; I, for my part, inſtead of 
entering upon that Subject, will 


content my felf with 3 1 * oy 
general, That tho* Mankind dave 


always ex rel d a Love to it, and 
been read) to * the weak - 


A eſt 


ſeir 3 Ways, : 
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eſt . this way, 0 „ 
Except the Jews, an Arabian Im- 
poſtor, and his Fanatick Diſciples, 
and ſome few Enthuſiaſts, - and Sour, 
Stupid People). the Species in all 
the many Ages of their Exiſtence 
have been rarely able, and in a nar- 
row Extent of Countrey, at any 
one time to perform any thing con- 
ſiderable in Painting: There have 
been Innumerable Great Maſters in 
Other Arts, and Sciences, but in 
This the Number is very, Small; 
Great Maſters in many Other Arts 
have appear'd in All Ages; Of 
Painting there have been none in 
all the Six Thouſand Vears ſince 
the Birth of the World (at leaſt 
We have no Account of them) Ex- 
cept thoſe in Greece, and Traly two 
Thouſand Years ago, and that per- 
haps for about the Space of Five 
Hundred Years; and Thoſe. in this 
Latter Age of the Art of which 1 
have been offerin g a Curſory View. : 
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So 3 Etna 8. et EL give 4 ; ; 
Sufficient Food 10 keep the, Flame alle: 


The kindled Stream thro” cu Chaſm firays } 
On each Combuſtible with Gladneſs preys, 
But in large Spaces ampler Fires diſplays 


But Smoak, and Cinders moderately riſe; 
'TiI Nature furniſhing Uncommon Stores, 
The Hill from out her gaping Summit pours 


Supplies the Heavens with another Day, 
And ſhews the Mariner far off his way; 
The Stock exhauſted to her Wont returns, 


And . 9 the Mountain burns. 


It mY have: been obſerv'd hat 
the Art has flouriſhed at Hbrence, 


Rome, Venice, Bologna, &c. th 
each of which Places the Sty le of 


Painting has been Different; as it 


has been in the ſeveral Ages in 


which it has. flouriſhed. When it 


firſt began to Revive after the Ter- 


rible Devaſtations of Superſtition, | 
and Barbarity, it was with a Stiff, 

Lame manner, which mended by 
lire, and little till the time of 


OY 


Deep Sunk boo tis hid From Mortal Bes, . 


Aſcending Ruddy Flames, and with a Sound 
Loud, and Triumphant fills the Air around, _ 
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Manly, and Vigorous; Whereas in 


py Age of Rafaelle, or that of %. 


nibule One ſcesan Effeminate, Lan- 
guid Air, Or if it has not That it 


has the Vigour of a Bully, rather 


than of a Brave Man: The Old 


Bad Painting has more Faults than 


the Modern, but this falls into the | . 


The Painters of the Roman 
School were the Beſt Deſigners, 
and had more of the Antique Taſte 
in their Works than any of the O- 
thers, but generally they were not 
good Colouriſts ; Thoſe of Horence 
were good Deſigners, and had 4 | 
Kind of Greatnck, but ae not 
Antique. The Venetian, arid Lom- 
Jared chlo had Excellent Colou- 
fiſts, and a certain Grace but en- 
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nerally lacorrect, andthelr Know: 
ledge in Hiſtory, and the Antique 
very little: And. the Balggneſe 
School is a Sort of Compoſition. of 


the Others; even Annibale: himlclk 
poſſeſſed not: any Part of Painting 
in the Perfection as is to be. ſeen: 
in thoſe from whom His Manner is 
compos d, tho to make amends he 
poſſlſed; more Parts than. perhaps 
any Other Maſter, and in a 1005 
high Degree, The Works of thaſe 
of the German Schoal have a 
Dryneſs, and ungraceſul Stiffneſs, 
not like what is 8 the 
Old Floremines, That has ſomethig 
in it Pleaſing however, but This 18 

Odious, and as remote from the 

Antique as Gothiciſm could: catry it. 
The Heoming have been Goad Co- 
louriſts, and imitated. Nature as 
| They, conceivedꝭ it, that is, inſtead 
of Raiſing Nature, they fell below 


it, 
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his Defects than he himſelf Was, 
but without his Excellencies. The: 
French (Excepting ſome: few > of 
them, N. Pouſſin, Le Sear; ebaſi- 
en Besubn, &E. vas they! have eres 
the German Stiffneſs, noi the Ee. 
miſh Ungra .cefalndſs;” neither have 

they the Hialian Solidity; 
their Airs of Heads, and Mannes; 
they are eaſily diſtinguiſt'd fromthe |: 


Antique how much ſoever t they; 


may have endeavour d to imitate 


them ">a e 7 "5 8 by 0, 7's; H . id _ 


Which hey Bend the moſt ENG) 
cellent Painters the Anciants, 0 
the Moderns is A Queſtion oſten 


prbpos'd, and which] will try to re- 
23 That the Painters of Thoſe 


times 


man her ia cht ae iu, 
Rabent himſelf Livd;, fad Dy 
a Bentmg, th 0 he woüld HAihiehaber 
been an Ra but his Imicators 
hade Caricaturæd His Mader, that'o 
is they have been more Nalens in 


and in ö 
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Grace, and Greatneſs i is fo exceed= | 4 


ing probable that I think ir may be 3 
taken for granted. If fo, that ian I 
Drawing, Grace, and Gram | 1 


the Ancients have the Advantage | "i 
is certain; and little leſs than cere 
tain that in Colcuring, and Com⸗-Ẽ 
poſition the Moderns have it More. 
But tho? That be true, Thoſe Parts 5 
of Paintiag being not ſo _ 


rable as the Other in which the Mo- - 
derns are dutdone, it will bardly y 
reduce the Matter to an Equality; , Re 

the Advantage will remain to the . 

Ancients 1b. far as we have | | 
It remains that We conſider 2 
ther Parts of Painting, the 1 oY i 
vention, and Expreſhon:: The _ 


mannet of Thinking of the An- 1 
cients. is: ſuch as is not to be men- . 4 
tion'd without the utmoſt Venera . 
tion allow'd to be given to Mor 


Men; But when 1 ſee what Some 5 | 2 : 3 
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* * OI have 3 in Thi? - 
Parts of Painting I profeſs I dare 
not determine which has the Pre- 


; ference. It would be a fine Amuſe- 
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ment, or rather a Noble, anda Uſe- 


ful Employment for a Gentleman 
to collect, and compare the ma- 
ny fine Thoughts, and Expreſſions, 
on One Side, and the Other: For 
Me to do it here would be too Te- 
dious, and too great a Task, having 
already undertaken what will colt ; 
me More Pains, and Time than 1 
intended, or perhaps i is fit for me 
to beſtow this way. Whether e- 
ven This would end the Diſpute is 
Uncertain; But as the Matter ſtands 
at preſent, allowing an Equality in 
theſe laſt mentioned Parts of Paint- 
ing, and an Advantage to the Mo- 
dern in Some others, the Superio- 
rity of the Ancients in Drawing, 
Grace, and Greatneſs determines | 
in Favour of Them 
Another Part of Hiſtory no leß 
5 Vorthy 
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1 %% 


1 a Gentleman's Cu 


tion than neceſſary to a Connoiſſeur, 


is that of the Lives of the particular” ay 


Maſters. When we reflect upon the 


Vigorous Sallies which Some of the 
Species have made, whereby they 
have as it were connected Ours with. 


that of the next Order of Beings a- 


bove us we muſt naturally deſire to 
have a more exact Account of every 


Step they made towards that Glori- 
ous Diſtinction: This alſo will be of 
Uſe to Our Selves, and help to ex- 
cite Us to do Something, whereby 0 
We alſo may be diſtinguiſh'd with 
Honour, and our Memories be 
Sweet to Poſterity. : 

As in reading the Lives of the 


Great Captains, and Stateſmen we 


are inſtructed in the Hiſtory of 
Their Times, and Their Own, and . 
Neighbouring Nations; In thoſe 


of Philoſophers, and Divines we 


ſee the State of Learning, and Re- 


1 „So in the Lives of the Paint- 
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Le V. te det Paus e * . co Ritratti, deſ⸗ 
in tre Tumi da 62 0 Vaſari Pittore Aretino. Fi 
15786 Bolog. 1647. 4 Bas | 
Le Maravighe WT; Are, Overo delle Fe de Pit 
 Peneti, e tolls Stato, in due Parti dal Cv. Carlo 2. ” 
| 2. Venezia 1648. 40. 
Felſina Pittrice : Vite de "Pittori Balineſe ny 
dal Conte C arlo Ceſare Malvaſia. Lib. 4. in 2 * 
co Ritratti de Pittori Bolog. 1678. 4to. | 
Le Vite de Pittori, & Architetti dal 1592 E * 
8 Foriti in Roma, dal Cav. Gio. Bagliani Ramm, py 
1642, Tf 1649. | 85 
Le Vite de Pittori, de Scultori, & de gli Archit 
Moderni Scritte da Gio. Pietro Bellorio. arte . 
Roma. 1672. 4o. | | 
Motitia de Profeſſori 457 Diſeguo: e 4 2 
dal Filippo Baldinucci. in ſeveral Volumes Printe at 
„„ Florence at ſeveral times, tbe Finſt Anno 1681. 
ü Abcedario Pittorica nel. quale compendioſamente _ 
deſerirte Je Patric, i Maeſtri, ed i Tempi me quali fiori. 
rono circa 4000 Profeſſors di Pittura, di. Scultura, e l. 
ö Arc hitettura da Fr. Pet. Aut. Or lanai Boleg. 1704. 4 
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and Poetry; 


Academia Nobili 
drart. a Stocſau Norm 


0 86 Pp 
Great Reputation, and Dy'd we 
Lamented: Several of them were 
remarkably Fine Gentlemen, and if. 
any of them were not ſo, they were- 
not Sordid, Low, Vicious: Chad? 
oo  - WR Correggio wat an Obſcure + 
Man whilſt he livd, but is one of 
the Greateſt Inſtances of a Genius 
that the World ever ſaw; He Was 
Obſcure, not Vicious. Anibal 
Caracci took more Pleaſure in bis 
Painting than in the Gaieties of: a 
Court, or the Converſation, or 
| Friendſhip of the Great, which wich. 
a a ſort of Stoical, and perhaps a mix- 
ture of a Cynical Pride he deſpis'd, 
but he had a Greatneſs of Mind 
that pleads effectually in his be- 
half, and compels us to overlook . 
his Faults, which were much owing 
to his natural Melancholy. The 
Hiſtories of Rafaelle. Lionardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo, Titiano, Eiu- 
lio Romano, Guido, Rubens, Lan- 
Dyck, and Sir Peter Lely, (to name 
| no 


SO 


9 


no more,) are well "AER They | 
livd in great Honour, and made a 
very conſiderable Figure in their ſe- 
veral Times, and Countreys. © 
That the Generality of Good 
Painters have been Idle, and Sots, 


is a Vulgar Error, On the Son 


ry I know not even One Inſtance of 
This among thoſe. Great Maſters 
who I have, all along been ſpeaking 
of, and who alone are confidera- 
bled in their Profeſſion; tho' indeed 
Thoſe - that have given Occaſion 
for This Scandal may poſſibly have 
been the Beſt whoſe Works thoſe _ 
People who have Thus thought 
have been acquainted with — 
Another Miſtake of This kind 
is, That the Painters how Excel- 
lent ſoever they may have been 
in their Art, have been Inconſide- 
rable Creatures Otherwiſe: But (as 
I have obſerv'd heretofore). a Valu- 
able Man will remain tho' a Good 
Painter is deprived of his Eyes,:and 
Hands 5 5 When 
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. hed; (the Story is at large in Va. 


be reconcil'd to him Becauſe Mes 
of bis Profeſſion were commonly re 


 Blockbrad, and Afromed the Mak 
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pope Puhas; an 


on account of 5 Si 


ſari) Michelangelo was deres, 
by a Biſhop (who was a Sage 
to him, but Was deputed by Car- = 
dinal Soakrini, who being Sick 
could not do it himſelf as Was its. 
tended) this Biſhop rhinking | „% 
ſerve Michelangelo by it made it 
an Argument that the Pope mould 


nbrant, and of no Conſequence Other» 
wiſe ; his Holineſs Keef at the 
Biſhop ſtruck him with his Staff, 
and told Him *twas He that was he cy 


Himſelf world not Offend: : The Pre. T 
late was driven out of the Chamber, 
and Michelangelo had the Popes 
Benediction accompanied with Pre- 
dents. This Biſhop had fallen i in- . 
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him that 
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bought to 2 Machin 
tormented him to deat 
he was Dying 75 


Minerva at Avbens. 
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＋. is. Letter written b 
Em erour Charles V. find it in g 
ollection of Lialian Letters Print- . 
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L ar Venice, 157 4: Ridolfs, nor any 
of ier Writer thatIknow of has T. off 


1 


1 


tho he has Another written 
:mper | 5557 and one to P hilt; 75 | WM 

King « of Spain, as he has alſo one. 
or two Letters from that King to 
| Tian. $9 . TE? 1 515 12-5; 5k 
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ta uoſira wat 
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ns: cara. i Er honda 
prego M. F. Dio a conſeruarms 
non pin) tanto che for ſra I opera 
della Ceſarea Mae, 2 uoſtra, a 
quale /; 2 truqua in termine che a K 1 


tembre proſſin mino potra comparire di. 
nanæi Þ altezza no ra, alla qua, 
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a Lyon, and! 1 „ 


| wrea aeg pen, cif ;, 
5; chimedes'; To Tiniano an Ox, and 0 
5 Ariſtotle; ToRafaelle'a Man, and 

| Salomon:” For the reſt Fre fer you , 
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7 But what completes the Hiſtory I 
Theſe Great Paintersis cheit Works; 
of which a great d Numb 5 1 1 
e ally of Drawings, is 5 reſervec to. 
* Our times. Here we ſee their Be- © 
3 „ , gn 3 


gin ning,Progrels, and | 

* ſeveral variou Ways Thier 
g;; their different Manners of Ex- 

pref ng their Thoughts; ; the Ideas 

hey. have of Beauty in Viſible Ob- 

ccuracy, aud Rü- 


ſing whar they canceivd.! Hefe 
tee the Steps they made in Some }3 
their Wogks, their Diligence, Cart: 
leſſneſs, or other Incqualities, he 
Variation 706 their styles, and abut 
ting to them. If therefore Hi 
ry, if the Hiſtory of the Arts; 


the Hiſtory of — particular Art 
if theſe Are worthy of ung 
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propagate, or Defend; no 
to ſerve ſeparate fromtllat of Truth, 
1 ſhall do it Honeſtly; and Ln 

do it as Clearly, and Briefly. a8 1 
can; without entering into the Me- 
anders of the Learned, and . ag 
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7 In — to 3 . Rank he 


amongſt the reſt 'with-reſpect to the 


Certainty, and L Degrees of Probabili- 


ty to be had in it, it will be neceſſary 
to take a Survey of the State of Man- 


of their Knowiedg e in Genera OE 
And here I mall only 


what If perceive. paſſes 4 my 7 Own f 


Mind, and abroad in the World ſo 
far as J can judge; and having n no 
particular Notion, or Syſte mt 


taking any Notice of that Cloud of 
Duſt that Idle, Intereſted, or Pre- 
judiced Men may raiſe by Objecti- 
ons which can never be wanting, 


leſper 1 


(eſpecially BY the 

any thing that is Hh. may 
have on ſomething ng already eſtas 
bliſh'd, but not Self Exident, or 


Bande 


Borroided ori what is ſo be admitted 


as Such) but Which can have no 


Force againſt Experience, and Fact, 


| againſt Plain, and Evident Truth. 


What we call Knowledge is the 
Aſſent of the een to a 
Propoſition at True. 
| We never Aſſent to any "ima 

ſition till we have firſt (Explicitly, 


or Implicitly) Aſſented to theſe 
Previous ones; We ate informd 


ufficiently, and have Conſider'd E- 
nough: Or we Aſſent Conditional- 


ly, that is, ſuppoſing. theſe two 
things are done, and This abates 
the en of our Aſſent erer 


tionably. 


/ 
; 8. } 


Aſſent i is in Vatious ane the 


higheſt of which is* without any 
mixture of Doubt; and thus we are 
fad! to Know, and * Aſſured as 


in 


5 


7 


6 


fl 5 2255 
Fig 4 
* 1 7 + Cles * * 7 


In * is Self Be 
pp Demonſtrated; All 15 reſt * 
* this Alloy; Doubting being under- 
ſtood as o pos d to Certainty, nor 
to Perſuaſion. Thus the Inexhau- 
edle Fountain of Light, and Truth 
s forth his Streams of commu- 
nicated Light which we receive 
Pure in Self- Evident Principles, but 
as the Current paſſes on tis Sully d; 
and grows weaker, and weaker, and 
from Knowledge boars Opinion, 
beginning with the higheſt Degree 
of Probability, and after a long 
train ends in that faint Perſuaſion 
next bordering upon the quili- 
Brium of the Mita, the Uncom - 
fortable Region of Doubt and S 
penſion; L 
This Variety of Aſfent is che 
neceſſary Conſequence of the Varie- 
ty of Evidence, or the Appearance 
It has to our Vnderſtandings, and 
our Unavoidably Aſſentin 8 as * 
rected 34 Evidence. 
A T 1. 
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That dur Aſſent is is regulated by 
Brüste : not by our Wills is 


plain without going to the Argu- 


ment from Experience, and that 


from this very Variety in the De- 
grees of our Aſſent; for Propoſiti- 


ons ve Deſired ſhould be true; we 


ſhould be Aſſured were ſo, and the 
Others we ſhould be Aſſured were 


not ſo if our Wills could govern in 
this caſe; However if the contrary 


be imagin'd the Experiment is ſoon. 
made; Let ſuch as differ from Me 
in chis Matter think as I do. for one 
moment, and then return, and ; 
ſent, and Difſenr is no Other than 
the Sentence pronounced to Our 
Selves upon what Our Selves See; | 
We may deceive Others, but to tell 


think as they do at preſent. 


Our Selves we ſee what we do not, 


and Believe it is Impoſſible, I can- 
not ſay to my Self this Paper is now - 
Red, then Green, preſently after 


Blue, and think tis ſo at Pleaſure. 


x 3 We 
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Deduction from Such, or 5 


is ſuch to every Man as the Appea- 
rances are to Him. Tis nothing 
to Me what Another Man's Senſes 


the Evidence to 


* they have this Effect I ſhall 


Wer receive | Exidinice fre 


Seuſtu, from Teſtimony, and from : 


our Reaſon; and from the Latter 
Immediately, as in firſt Principl * 
and Self- Evident Truths; Or 


what we perceive by our Senſes, or 


have from Teſtimony. Th 


Evidence is purely Relative, nd 


tell Him ; nor what Opinion He has 
of the Teſtimony. offered to Him; 
nor what His Reafon Suggeſts; My 
Evidence from any, or all of theſe 
is s juſt the Same as it appears to Me. 
And tho' my Paſſions, or Preju- 
fo may Maga, or Diminiſh 


what the Same Objects, the Same 


Teſtimony, and the Same Argu- 
ments would appear to Another, 
Me is what it 
pears thro theſe Mediums: If 1 


Va 


r ITO , * — R 
I'M A 2 988 TH Dey: * 1% pe * r 


(099 5 
Uvancidably make pr ts. 
Allowances for it, — ſo far che 
Effect will ceaſe; if I do not 1 ſhall 
as unavoidably judge of the Evi- 

dience as ſeen. bare, and in its true 
| Light. £ $13 be 
Tho (Peaking at Jang the 
Arguments that hte propos d to 
Me in order to induce my Aſſent 
is call'd Evidence, tis not 2 to Me, 
but the Appearances they happen 
to have to my Underſtandin g; and 
which they will have from abun- 
dance of Circumſtances: - beſides 
thoſe Arguments whatever they be. 
So that it may be as impoſſible for 
Me to. believe Tranſubſtantiation 
(far Example) as for a Turk, or a 
Hlotentot to believe it, tho'T am no 
Stranger to the Arguments that are 
us d for it, and They never heard 
of them. Nay tho! the Doctrine 
were True, and the eee for 
it Solid. | 
When therefore” tis faid Evidc ence. 
N 2 is 


* T ee) . 9 
is to be had for ſuch, or ſuch a 
Propoſition, meaning chereby thüt 4 
God has given ſufficient Light in 
That particular to Some of our 
Species, it muſt be remembred that 
their Evidence, and the Perſuaſion 
reſulting from it may be as impoſ- 
ſible to be had by Some People as 
if *twas hidden from all Mankind: 
That which is but one Inch be- 
yond the length of my Arm is as 
much out of my Reach as if twas 
in the Moon. 2226 
There are certain phi: bf 
which we have no Evidence ar all, 
ſuch as thoſe that are apparently 
beyond the reach of Humane Rea- 
ſon, and not Divinely, and Super- 
naturally Reveal'd: If Thoſe that 
are ſaid to be ſo are not Clearly un- 
derſtood, or not Certainly known 
ro be . we have however a 
Probable Evidence proportionable 
to That of their being ſo 6 and that 
the Meaning is as We: underſtand i it. 
For 
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06 Sox). 
For the reſt we have the Evidene 


Sometimes of our Senſes, e 5 


1 


or all of chele concur. bs 2 
| Caſes *tis Full, and — but 


in much the Greier Part Imper- 


fe, and that in all Degrees. 
E are the Means by wha 

as it is) *tis convey'd to us; Our Sen- 

ſes are Fallible, our Reaſon is More 

ſo, and Teſtimony at leaſt as Much, 


| and perhaps Moſt of all: Unleſs it 
be Divine, and then 'tis Infallible, | 


and has an Effect upon our Minds 


as ſuch when we are Infallibly Aſ- 5 
ſur'd of what is ſo. Our Senſes de- 


ceive us when the Organs, or our 
Imaginations are Diſtemper'd, or 
any way Imperfect, which they 


always are in, ſome Meaſure: Hu- 


mane Teſtimony is corrupted by 
Miſtakes, and Prejudices, Paſſion, 
and Intereſt; and Reaſon is often 


Blinded, Corrupted, or * 


ich (uch 


m, or pre 5 


Sans . to = Sufficient Te- 
ſtimony which is Not, or perhaps 


no. Evidence at all;, Laying. a2 


Streſs upon what will bear None, 


or not ſo much, or even on what 


in _— makes for the 


Side; that oftentimes as ve 


are influenced by the preſent State 
of our Bodies, 1 — Health, or 
Sickneſs; Fair, or Foul Weather; 
Diet, or Exerciſe; nay we ſhall 
have a Different View of things 1 im- 
me diately upon the pouring into 
our Stomachs of a few Spoonfulls 
of Liquor, or raking i into our heads 
the Vapour of a burnt Weed. 
Moreover ourldeas ate often Weak, 


and Confusd; nor can we Have, 


Retain, and Conſider ſo many as 
are often neceſſary to be Had, and 
to be ſeen at once in order to give 
a Right Judg ment upon alen. 


-_ 


We have a conſtant Succeſſion of L. 
which arife, and pals 2 
and of which we have o en et 


2 and Ev 7 pr 
whom we have-#9 db; Our 
Mental; like our ur Corporeal sight can 


fix ſtronę but upon One ſingle 
Point at One time, all other Ob- 
jeas round about us are then ſeen 
Confuſedly, or noe at all. T 

Noewiehſtanding what har been 

fand of out Senfes of Humane Te- 
ſtimony, of Reafon in Gene- 


ral, there ate Particular Caſes (tho 


where tho we cannot arrive to Ab- 
folute Cerrainty by Their means, 


we can have fo. 


- 


Perſuaſion as is to all Intents and 


great a Degree i 


Purpoſes Equivalent to irt. 
And ſo with relation to the | 
dence that is to had, what 
have faid 5 true in General; ' Bar 
| . = 


4 
» 4 


ſo Abſurd, and Falſe which Some 
Men will not aſſert; and as (Laſts 
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as that may app <6. to One: 
Man, which does not ſeem ſo te 
Another; and as there is nothing 


ly) Mens Senſes are Sometimes im- 
Pos d upon, it cannot be ſaid that 
there is Any thing of which Parti- 
cular Men may not have Evidence; 
and Such may have None for what 


Another thinks is true Plainly, * 


Infallibly. 

If the Deficiency of Evidenps, 
and the Imperfection of the means 
by which we have it convey'd to 
us were Unknown, we ſhould aſſent 
Readily, and with Confidence; but 
as it is Generally Known, and Ob⸗ 
ſerv'd, in the ſame Degree by 


ach the greater part of our Per- 
ſuaſions muſt have a mixture of 
Doubt. And according as we are 


miſtaken in our Evidence, we muſt 
be ſo in our Aſſent, or Diſſent, in 


the Main, or in the Degrees of 3 * 
| 


N — 


if they have Any, that is, if the 
ching is not Self. evident, or De- 
monſtrable; Often we are + in the 
Main, in the Degree Always; be- 
cauſe as when we fee an Object Z 
_ our Eyes we ſee it not as it 
Really Is, but as it Appears through 
the Coats, and Humours of the Eye, 
beſides the External Medium; our 
Mental Sight has the like Defects, 
and things are not Thus ſeen as 
they Really are. 

Thus there ate Some Truths 
God as open'd Fully to us; O- 
thers we ſee but as through a Miſt, = 
and * are Envellopꝰd in Thick 5 
Clouds, and Darkneſs, and reſerv'd 
+ for aBerzve State: And (God knows 

how often!) We fancy we poſſeſs 
Truth, bur Ic there not a 
Lye in our Right Hand? 

When we' conſider the Magni- 
tude of the Globe we inhabit, and 
have at the ſame time in our Minds 
the diſtances from one Town to 
O another 


"Qs 1c 7 
another on our own Iland, * 5 
have an Idea of ſomething Vaſſiy 5 
Great. But when we compare This 
with the Unbounded Univerſe tis 
but a Spot, an Atom, the ſmalleſt 
Duſt in the Balance, So when we 
conſider Our Selves as compar'd 
with all the Species of Creatures 
below us; when we think upon the 
whole Compaſs of Humane Abili- 
ties, Lord what is Man / Thou haſt 
made him little lower than the Au- 
gels / Thou haſt croumd him with 
Glory, and Honour! But when we 
turn our Thoughts to conſider how 
much is hid from us. 


Worlds beyond Þ FE 2 that deep i in Ather He. 7 
535 hilips. 


When we . that of that 
| 1 Little Number of 
Perſuaſions we Can have, how Few 
are without ſome Mixture of Doubt, 
and how many where our Doubts, 
tho overbalanc d are Otherwiſe 
| Conſi- 


| Conſiderable; and tho'we cannot ſay 25 

Which are ſo, yet that tis very Rea- 
ſonable to Believe Many of our Aſ- 
ſents are Wrong, but always in the 
Degree; not as being diſproporti- 


onable to the preſent Appearance 
of Evidence, but becauſe That Ap- 
pearance is impoſſible to be. per- 
fectly Juſt, Then, Yan Man would 
fam be Wiſe, ibo Man is born like 
the Wild Aſſes Colt a Wild, Un- 
taught Aſs, the Colt of a Wild, 
Untaught Als. | 55 : - FF. : 
Since the Revolution the Coin 
of the Nation was in Such a Con- 
dition, *rwas fo Clipp'd, Defac'd, 
and Counterfeited Bs the Legiſ- 
lature thought it neceſſary to call 
it in, and hi every Man brought 


was exchang'd for what was New 
Coin'd, and as it ſhould be. The 
World is much in the ſame Caſe 
with teſpect to the Stock of Sci- 
_ ence divided amongſt us: Should 
every one be oblig d to bring in 

"OY 5 — 


Rich Men, in 6s Own, — 8 | 
ny in the Common Opinion would 
become Wretchedly Poor! What © 
a Deſtruction would here be of ad 
mir'd Notions, and even ſuppogd 


Demonſtrations! How many Arti- 


cles! How many entire Syſtem 
would Vaniſh, and be Forgotten! 
Olf all that Fa of Science God 
has beſtow'd upon the Species in 
General but a very ſmall Part can 
fall to the Share of any one of us 
in Particular; we have not Apprer 
henſions, nor Judgments, nor Mer 
mories, nor Time, nor Opportu- 
nity to Come at, Retain, Manage, 
and Employ ſo many Ideas as to 
make us Perfect; Perfect! no, nor 
Tolerable proficients in any One 
Conſiderable Science; Unleſs as 
compar'd with the reſt, and fo 
Some Few may be ſaid (as it was 
of Homer very — 5 by a great Au- 
thor) 


chor) ©. 20 tha 2 ede g . 


e Mankind ut on 'a' Species: be- 


« how them. By far the greater 
Number cannot arrive to be Ma- 
ſters in any one Branch of a Sci- 
ence; and what vaſt Multitudes, 
even the Herd of Mankind paſs - 
their whole Lives in applying them- 
ſelves to One Art, or Profeſſion 
only, and thoſe. but Mean, and 
Inconſiderable ones, and yet with- 
out Diſtinguiſhing themſelves even 
in Theſe, how y ſoever to be | 
attain'd, 
Bnt of what Sort Grenier ah Silt | 
ceſſion of Ideas that perpetually em- 
ploys our Minds is compoſed. as we 
can Steadily fix but upon one on- 
ly at a time All our Little Circle 
of Knowledge is reduced to that 
Single Point; We are but ſuch as 
That happens to be: Whatever 
Stock of Science we may be, and 
commonly are ſuppoſed to be Ma- 
ſters of, we in Reality poſſeſs no 
5 more 


more than * Dan Idea: Wii 
of thoſe we have had Before may 
Return, or if Ever, or what my 
Ones may Aoile none can EY 
God only. -'; 39K 
Every Man Arden is perpetm 
ally Varying from himſelf according 
as the Ideas happen to be which A 
riſe, and paſs along in his Mind, 
and which have an infinite Variety 
When I was a Child I thought at 
à Child; but being become a Man 
thoſe Childiſh things are paſs'd as 
way, and gone; And many of us 
after the Way which we Our Selves 
as well as Others Once call'd He- 
reſy, and furiouſly Hated, or Pets 
ſecuted as Such now worſhip * 
God of our Fathers. a 
As we differ from our Selves v we 
differ no leſs from each Other. 
How Nobly are Some Mens Minds 
employ'd! And how Richly ſtor d] 
Others how Empty! and Trifling! * 
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Wi Fx 55 Hin 640 Mediocrity; R 
Others mare — in the Woods are Hs 
And Wreitched Saruhs ſcarce. pep abous the 
 Graund. = 
_ © Every Mon differs f 1 every 0- | 
ther Man inthe 8 8 
grees of his Perſuaſions: no two 
Many _ theWorld having the Same. 
in all things: Some — 
has been offer'd to Your Under- 
ſtanding which I have never heard 
of; and to Mine which have not 
reach'd You. Evidence has ap- 
pear'd to One of us which has not 
been thought of by the Other; 
and the ſame — — have had 
Different Appearances. Of ſuch 
Ideas as have been in Both our 
Minds (or ſuch as nearly reſemble 
each other) Some are * to 
Oat, which are paſgd away from 
the Other, perhaps ta return, per- 
haps not; As Theſe now Preſent: he 
" me 


the ** allo vill, * never * ye 
return together ſo as to form the 
Same Mind in Both no more than 
the Clouds will have the very Form 
in the Heavens they now have. 
What a different Set of Opinions . 
have the People of the ſeveral re- 
mote Countries of the World? 
The Brain of a Chineſe, of a Treucb- 
Man, a Weſt Indian, an Itahan, 
a Lap-lander, an Engl. ;ſb-Man, &e; | 
are ſtor'd with 1 ſtrangely dif- 
ferent: Nor would the Notions of 
any Two of theſe ſeveral Nations, 
or even of any One Family could 
they be ſet to View appear to be 
| a alike in All things, or even 
upon any One Queſtion conſiſting 
of any number of complicated . 
. 
Every Age of the World has the 
like Variety: Notions like the 
Fruits of the Earth have their 
Spring, their Summer, - Autumn, 


and Winter ; ROY many that have 
been 
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(183) 
been flouriſhing Syſtems are wick: 
ed, and periſhed ; and what more 


may, who can tell! With reſpe& to 


Religion in particular: Tis true 
the whole Race of Mankind (ex- 
cept thoſe Few which in that eaſy 
Gradation there is from an Atom 
up to the higheſt Archangel con- 
nects our Species to that of Brutes) 
have Agreed in the General Notion 
of the Exiſtence of a God, and have 
been Conſtant to it. In China 
there is a Religion for the Manda- 
7ins, and another for the People; 
it hath always been much the ſame 
thing throughout the World ; Some 
in all Ages, and Countreys have 
contented themſelves with ſuch 
' Diſcoveries of the Deity as Humane 
Reaſon. could attain to; whether 
they calld that Incomprehenſible 
Being by the Name of Baal, or 
Jehovah, Jupiter, or God, or what- 5 
ever other Sound, or Sarg 
they thought be to arent that I- 
p a 
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dea by; ded ps $5 ade 
themſelves to him in the moſt Sim- 
ple, and Rational Manner, or 
comply'd with the Worthip of their 3 
en” Times, and Countreys, e- 

ſtabliſh'd by the Wiſdom of their 
ſeveral Legiſlators.” Be this as it 
will; *Tis certain that the Notions 
of the Generality of Men with re- 
ſpect to the Deity, the Ways of 
Conceiving of him, and his Attri> 
butes; and what Manner of Wor- 
ſhip. is moſt acceptable to him, 
and likely to prevail with him to 
turn the Courſe of things into that 
Channel which they conceive moſt 
advantagious to Themſelves, whe- 
ther theſe are ſuppoſed to be deri- 
ved from Divine Revelation, or 
Authority purely Humane; I ſay in 
Theſe things Men have vary d er- 
ceedingly; and one Age from a- 
nother. Sacrifices are now no more 
throughout the World; and the 
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or reverd in Avgion | OG are les 
ceeded there by others intirely New, 
but moſt of theſe are Already For- 
gotten, and Unknown to many O- 
ther Parts of Chriſtendom. To 
come to our on Iſland in particu- 
lar, How the Caſe ſtood Before 
God knows, but for many Ages the 
Druids were our Spiritual Guides: 
At length Heatheniſm gave place 
to Chriſtianity: How different That 
was which was brought hither by 
Auſtin the Monk, from what it was 
at the time of the Reformation, 
thoſe that are acquainted with Ee 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory know very well: 
And that the Monk's Chriſtianity 
differ'd much from that of the firſt 
Chriſtians (that of ep of Ari- 
mathea who tis ſaid firſt preach'd- 
the Goſpel here,) is as well known. 


At the Reformation a Great, and 


a Noble Change was made; but 
what Changes have we gone through 
fince ! Calviniſm, Arminianiſm, E- 
. * 
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cy, Anarchy, all have prevaibd is 
their Turns. One while a furious 
Averſion to Popery, then comes 
another as furious againſt Prote- 
ſtant Diſſenters: 5 time Zeal 
for Religion as a Means of Salvas 
tion, at anotherZeal for the Church, 
almoft as great without that Appea- 
rance of Piety. This puts me in 
mind of a Humorous Epigram 1 


have met with ſomewhere. ' 7 


; Our Grandſires they were Papifts, . 


Our Fathers Oliverians, 
Their Bearns'tis ſaid are Atheifts, © 
Ours muſt be W Queer ones. 


All Nature is in ' perperual Mos 


3 


tion; as Time never ſtands ſtill, 


abiches do our Bodies continue the 


"Same, but are ever changing; - and 


the Tenderneſs of Infancy is trans- 
form'd to Wither'd Old Age by In- 
ſenſible Steps; but we are always 
rrinz on: So tis wich our Minds; 


Ideas 


61 117 * 1 
Ideas are cobtiamally y ariſing; Whies | 
ther (as Seems) ————— or 


Suggeſted to us by our Senſes, or 


by what means ſoever; 'heſe paſs 
away to give place to Others, ſo 
that ehe Scene Within is eternally 
ſhifting from what it was. That 
Great Set of Ideas which is com- 
os d of all thoſe now poſleſs'd by 
all Mankind is already chang'd, and 
whilſt Iamwriting this Line is almoſt 
intirely different from what it was 
when the Thought firſt came into 
my own Mind ; Even this Thought, 
tho' it appears ſtill to be Right, and 
perhaps Always will do fo when- 
ever it returns, if it Ever does, yet 
there is a Change whilſt I am form- 
ing every Letter ; *tis Stronger, tis 
weaker, it diſappears, others ariſe, 
it returns; Things have a different 
View every Moment. 
Now as when one would com- 
poſe a certain Tinct of Colour (to 

1 illuſtrate hat! en; by Some- 
thing 


"(ret 


? thing i in my own Wa 7) the f fa * 5 | 
Colours, and Exactly the Same 3 
Quantities of each muſt be em- 


2 the leaſt Particle more, or 
leſs, makes it impoſſible. it ſhould 


be hw Same: So to produce Exact- 
ly the Same Idea as I have had here- 


tofore: Or the Same in My Mind | 
 asYouare poſleſs'd of, the very ſame 

Circumſtances muſt concur, wh BY 
being impoſſible, there muſt bea 
Difference, tho? (as in the fwd 
Caſe) *tis ſometimes ſo little as to 
be imperceptible - but ſtill that 
there is ſuch Difference in Reality 
is evident to a Demonſtration. - 
Whether that Incomprehenſible 
Mind that preſides over every the 
Smalleſt Particle of Matter through; 
out the Univerſe, does alike Pro- 
duce, Direct, and Govern every 
one of that great, and eternally 
changing Set of Ideas from time to 
time poſſeſſed by every Intelliegat 


Daing ; ; and „ their a 
ſes 
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8 
ſes ad infinitum: Whether we have 
any greater Power over our Minds 
than over our Bodies, and can Add 
to, or Alter our Ideas any more than 
we can raiſe our Selves a Cubit high- 
er, or Change the Colour of a 
Single hair; in ſhort whether our 
Wills are Free is a Noble Enquiry, 
becauſe the Effect of it may be a 
moſt Beautiful, Simple, and Unex- 
ceptionable Syſtem of things. But 
as This would be to go out of that 
Train of Thought I am upon, and 
which is my preſent Affair, I chuſe 
rather to go on to obſerve, That 
However Different we are from 
Our Selves; Or One Man is from 
Another, Every Man is an Epitome 
of the Whole Species: The Wiſeſt 
amongſt us is a Fool in Some things, 
as the Loweſt amongſt Men has 
ſome Juſt Notions, and therein is 
as Wiſe as Socrates; So that every 
Man reſembles a Statue made to 
ſtand againſt a Wall, or in a Nich, 


— 


on One Side tis a 1 an Aol. 
lo, a Demoſthenes; on the Other 
tis a Rough, Unformed Picce of 


Stone. i 
And leichen beg this Vaſt 
is Variety of Sentiments amongſt 


= Men ; notwithſtanding. Truth is 
1 always the Same, and is a Single 
Point, tho? Error i is Infinite; Eve- 
ry Man (as he muſt Neceſſarily 
thinks Himſelf in the Right, and 
that all that differ from Him are 
Miſtaken; and accordingly Every 
Man is contented with Himſelf, 
and Laughs at, or Pities all the 
reſt. I know not who has ſaid it, 
but he has given a fine Image E 
Mankind in This Light 


So one Fool lalls bis tongue out at another, 
And ſhakes bis Empty Noddle at his Brother. 
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Thus (to ſumm up what I have 
been ſaying) Our Knowledge ari- 
ſing from Imperfect Evidence, Im- 
A * muſt be * 

ect 


4 


”% 


fect, and wirt Hick D6i übt, 6d 
Error, and that in all Degrees ; 
And Every Man differs from Him- 
ſelf in Theſe particulars, and from 
Every Other Man; and the Scene 
is Fternally Changing: But Every 
Man is partly a Wife Man, and 
partly a Fool; However we all fee. 
the Fool's Cap on Every Bady's 
head but our Own. 
The Reflection we ſhall natural 
iy make upon the View of the State 
of Humane Underſtanding Hither- 
to is but a Melancholy 8 1 . 
cially when *tis remember'd 
(being fuppos'd Free, and there- 
fore Accountable _ or all our 
Thoughts, and Actions) among 
the Other Uncertainties we are in, 
tetis made a Queſtion Whether, and 
How far an Erroneous larger 
will excuſe our deviations from what 
is Good Abſolutely confider'd ; Tis 
not my buſineſs to decide in this 
Nice Caſe, only for my ſelf which 
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I do as well as I can; but inſtead 
of that I will take leave to ſet down 
a Paſſage in my beloved Milion ap- 
plicable to my preſent Purpoſe. Eve 
upon a certain Occafion ſays _ 


Frail is our Happineſs if this be ſo, . 


And Eden were no Eden thus expos'd; ** 


To whom thus Adam fervently reply'd gi 
O Woman beſt are all things as the Will _ 
Of God ordain'd them, bis Creating hand 


Nothing Imperfef, or Deficient left = ! 


Of all that he Created, much leſs Man, 

Or ought that might his happy State ſecure, 
Secure from outward force, within Himſelf 
The danger lyes * 1.7 30 


1 have launch'd farther into 
Theſe matters than I intended 


Whea I firſt ſet my ſelf to conſi- | 


der the State of Humane Under- 
ſtanding in General as my Subject 
Oblig'd me to do; But being en- 


gag'd I could not content my ſelf 
without as Complete a Diſcourſe 


upon this head as I could make in 


the compaſs I thought might be 


allow'd in this Epiſodical way. 
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not yet quite finiſh'd my View, the 
Beautiful Part of the Proſpect re- 


mains behind. What I have hi- 


o 
» 4 


cherto ſaid is True, bur *tis alſo to 
be noted that whar is moſt Impor- 


is the moſt Evident to us. 


tant to our Happineſs in this World 


x 


: , One Inſtance of the clear Light | 


we have is in relation to Our Pra- 
ice: Notwithſtanding the great 


| Doubts we may be under as to the 


Lawfulneſs of any Action, 'Whe- 


ther upon Account of the Moral, 


or Natural, or any Reveal'd, or 


upon what Is, or is Suppos'd to be 
our Duty with relation to that very 
Situation of Mind, the Effect it 


ought to have upon the Choice of 


our Actions, apart from all other 


Ref) pects; And which has been made 


much more Obſcure by the Care- 


leſſneſs, or Inaccuracy of thoſe who 


have undertaken to Explain this 
K 
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(2849), 
Natter; 1 fay agg 1 
This the Way is as Plain before us 
as a Self-Evident Principle can make 
it: For when 4 Man judges heb 5 
Con ſider'd Enough, and ſees wh; "x 
he thinks is upon the Whole moſß 
Probably his Duty, he i is driven 1p 
on a Point; He cannot conſi Jes 
farther, he cannot do any other 
Action but This Probable one; Ez 
very thing elſe is Againſt Faith, Ar 
gainſt Perſuaſion. This is the Sa- 
feſt, and Beſt, 'tis the Only thing 
he can poflibly do with a Good 
Conſcience; and Here his Con/tience 
Condemns "544 not, he. bas Conſe 
dence with God. Probability Thus, 
even tho' it ariſes but juſt —.— the 
Equilibrium of the Mind is Equiva- 
lent to Certainty; And Thus Cer- 
tainty is Ultimately had, tho? nat 
Before, or Otherwiſe. | 
Again ; The Generality of Mam 
kind are perſuaded of a —.— State, 
and that it will * exceeding Hap» 
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y, or very Wretched; they ate 
however infinitely divided. in their 
Opinions concerning the Way te 
the Miſery, tho Generally ſpeaking 
the ſeveral Sects pretend to Divine, 
Supernatural Revelation for their 
Guide, and Authority in this mat- 
ter. Thoſe. that have fix d upon 
what They congeive to be the I rue 
Revelation (whether With, or With- 
out Examination) meet with vaſt 
Difficulries, and Perplexities, many 
times in judging what is Eſſential, 
and Fundamental; and when they 
come to enquire whether They have 
the neceſſary Qualifications, whe- 
ther they have comply'd with the 
to gether as much at a loſs, even 
ſuppoſing they were ſatisfied as to 

Kh thoſe Conditions were; but 
many believe that a very Small, a 
very Inconfiderable number (Com- 
paratively) can poſſibly arrive ta 
2 1 | thoſe 
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"<3 12. — 
thoſe & beights of Faith, Ad U ur Fm = 
that are abſolutely neceſſary. ” In 
the midft of all this Darkneſs 1 Va 5 
ture Generally prevail above Prin- 
ciple; that great Fundamental of j 
Natural Religion, which almoſt all 
Men are Fully perſuaded of, That 
„ the Goodneſs, and Jaſtice of God, 
1 permits him not to condemn a 858 2. 
cere Man is a ſure Refuge; Thither 
they all fly; *tis the Dernier Refſort 
of ry whe Species, the Magna . 
Charta of the UniverſdCQ. 
When I was ſpeaking of the per- 
plexities, and Difficulties in which 
we were with relation to a Syſtem 
of Articles, and what is Fſential, : 
and Fundamental I had regard to £ 
the General State of Mankind; 
But what is Right in the midſt F 
all this Variety of Pretences we 
may be as Sure of as we can be of 


What paſſes within our Selves, and 
of the firſt Principles of Reaſon, 
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. i and the cleareſt Deductions from 
thence: 


n 


2 


„ As ute . as E (bor E Ex- 
ample) there are a certain number 
of Satellnes always attending on _ = 
Jupiter, or Saturn; they cannot 
be ſeen indeed with the naked Eye, LS 
nor without knowing how to fix 
the Teleſcope, but That e done 
tis evident beyond Contradiction. 
And This is another Inſtance of 
Light we have in theſe ee 
Cali. . 

I will mention but One more, 
and that is; Tho' we can have no 
Adequate Idea of the Supreme Be- 
ing; tho' we are exceedingly at a 
loſs in many Queſtions concerning 
him, yet that Iafinite Reaſon pre- 

ſides we fee very evidently; we can' 

be ſatisfied we are not (as a late Au- 

thor expreſſes it) expoſed here in a 

Fatherleſs World. But that our 
Selves, and all our Affairs, and the 

whole Compaſs of Eternity, and 
Immenſity is under the Care, Con- 

duct, and Protection of One whoi . 
Infi- 
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Inflaitely Wiſe, god, ah. 
Powerful, whicl ines Ne ; 
muſt be. Let us call this Incoms . 

prehenſible Something, G OD, o 
by whatever other Name. Thws . 
much we can be aſſured of concern= 
ing him, and more it concerns us 
not to know to our Preſent Purpoſe, 
| Whatever may be required as an Ar- 
ticle of Faith, which I Diſpute not, 
nor any ching elſe . eſta- bt 
bliſh'd. 

2 Kae, ve amber 2 wk, 
Eternally obey Thy Soveraign Mill, | 


Governing always, Irrefiſtable, 
Unchangeable, Impoſſible to Err, 


Impoſſible to Chuſe but what is Be, © 
Such the Perfection of Thy Nature is ! RE 
Not Over-ruPd, CompelPd, Subordinate, % 
As other N. ceſſary Agents are, 

To Fate Subjetted, Thou thy /alf art Fate. 


1 cannot finiſh this Reflection 
upon Humane Underſtanding bet- 
ter than with theſe few Lines out 
of Milton, who I can never bring in 


too often if it be not improperly. 
Hencefortl, 
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Of all 
| | To leave his. P 
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2 1 way 
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I ask Pardon 


ſort: of > 


as well as 


3 
gs 


6 Corr is not to obeh 255 as pe 
in any other whatſoever. 


Exception always to what is Incon- 
a right Dirinely! Reveal d, boch 7 


of its und to what i is "Mathemark 

cally Demonftrable: 
A very little Reflection on wha 

has been ſaid, and on what is ſeen 

ET abroad in the World will give us 
an Idea of Other Sciences as to the 
particular we are at preſent upon. 

I will now ſhew how That mat- 
ter ſtands with relation to Connoiſe 
fance in its ſeveral Branches, The 
| Knowledge of the Goodndh of a 
Picture, Drawing, Sc. The Di- 

Ba ſtinguifhing of Hands, and Origi- 
nals, and Copies. 
| Rules may be eſtabliſtra ſo clear- 
| ly derived from Reaſon as to be In- 
conteſtable. If the Deſi ign of the 
Picture be (as in General it is) to 
5 7 Pleaſe 


. 


Drawing Juſt, the Colouring Clean, _ 


intended That maſt. 


nity f 


ion ought to 


he Compoſition muſt 
as to make the Thoughts 9 
appear at firſt Sight, and the Prin?n 
cipal of t he moſt conſpicu- 1 
oully; And the Whole muſt be ſo 
contrived as to be a Grateful Object  _* 
to the Eye, both as to the Colours, 9 
and the Maſſes of Light, and SarF² 
dow. Theſe things are ſo evident 
as not to admit of any Diſpute, or AY 
Contradiction; As it alſo is that _ 
the Expreſſion mult be Strong, 'the  ' | 


*. 
Shs 
1 

* 


* 
* 


\ 


and Beautiful, the Handling Eaſy, - 2 
Rz ' ad 


cult to know Aſſure ly wh 
ſs wich relation to het Juſtne: 
e Drawings. but to know i 
ain whether any om #4 
| -ſha „ 1 
i Proportio ed, or Flat, or on t 
contrary Round, and Beautiful by. 
= what any Eye that is tolerably Cu- 
BM rious can Ju 
= The. Lules 8 Fir d, and c. 
v8 tain; Whether a Picture, or Draws' 
ning has the Properties required is 
aalily ſeen, and when they are diſ- 
15 cover'd a Man is as certain he ſees 
3 what he thinks he ſees as in any 
= other Caſe where his own Senſes 
| convey the Evidence to his Under 
ſtanding. OTIS 
11 And by being accuſtomed to See, 
1 and Obſerve theBeſt Pictures a Man 
may judge in what Degree theſe 

Excellencies are in That under con- 


ſideration; for all things muſt 


1 | 4 n 


1 


judg'd 


1 


2 
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To the greateſt Force, (t 
. Valuable). will not m | 
: for Fer — ant Sub- 
. ject, a Poor and Inſi ipid Way F 
| Thinking, Lameneſs, or Stiffneſs, 
| want of. Harmony, and T i 
| , Meaneſs, and Ungracefulneſs þ 
hroughout; For this would be like 
+. ood Languape, and Muſical 
5 bers 1 in a Poem without Senſe, | 
K. vention, Elevation, Propriety, and 
* the Other Requiſites in Poetrꝛ. 
1 1 5 5 Without 


— IEICE 


. 
— 


cy Somet ing 4 elfe 
of Them; 


Here now is a very great Dex 
of Certainty to be had i in by n 
the moſt | 


aterial Bran 
Science. And That being? 
tis Comparatively of little Conſe- 
quence of what Hand a Work is, 
Or whether *tis an Original, 
not. : 1 . e 3 
But Here too there are man) 
Caſes wherein we can have an! 
qual Degree of Aſſurance as in 
Former. Thus it is with reſpes 
to the Beſt Works of the Beſt Ma: 
ſters, Eſpecially when if tis a ic“ 
ture, Hiſtory, or Tradition con- 
firms our Opinion; and if a Draw- 


„ 


"ip : | ing 


Beſt t e not 


* 


they en cee 
ied, or Imitared 


I 


- 
+ 
%. 
*. 


beſides: Providence has 1 ved 
Usa Sufficient Number of the 
of theſe Excellent Men v 
curely to form our 
ing t GMA ˖ A bonds ² wwũnĩ 


— 


4 5 2 - oe . n — : S 


A like Degree of Evi 
have for the Works of thoſe Who | 
have been great Mannerifts; and 
of whom we have many Pictures, 
or Drawings. Tis true a tolerable 
Copy of One of theſe Maſters may 
at firſt Sight be taken for an Origi- | 
nal, as an Imitation may be thought | 
to be Genuine; but tis ve 
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Drawirgs 

we are alſo. | 
"ns rg not to o through all 
or high T Tina of f Derſualinn is to 


de had, it would 
5 be ep, 


F 


*hus: perſi 
e Beſt of the Great 
Manners whic they 
; and that bye comparing 
Theſe Works with Thoſe which are 
indiſputable: : For there i is in 


aſters, tho not in All Equally; 
„„ 


ore! alſo be 
that are not t 


4 


hether- Pictures; 


— 


ll the 
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4 certain Character, and Peculiatis 
ty that runs thro' all their Works 
in ſome Meaſure, and which a Good 
Connoiſſeur knows: tho' he cannot 
deſetibe it to Aether. 

This way of Compariſon too hel ps 
us to a higher Degree of perſuaſion 
than Otherwiſe we ſhould have had 
with relation to the Works of Ma- 
ſters of whom we have but a ſmall 
Number; As for Example of Do- 
mh; We know his general 
Charadter, That is eftabliſh'd by 
thoſe few of his Works that are in 


Rome, Naples, and elſewhere, and 


by the Writers as wEalfo know thi 
Character of Aunibal. Caratts by 
the ſame means, but in a greater 
Degree. If ther we cannot con- 
front a Work thought to be of tlre 
Former, with Another already 


judg d to be of Him, it may be of 
conſiderable uſe to compare it with 
one of Annibale, and to fee what 
"2 and Kind of * it 

. has 


5 "TP in that Comparing: LR whes 
ther that Anſwers to the Character 
of Dominichino 28 compar d with 1 
the Other; If it does *tis an Addi- 
tional firidence over andabove wha 6 . 5 
we had before. A 
From theſe we deſcend to more e 
Doubtful Caſes, which tis trouble 
ſome, and of no great uſe to enu- 
merate; Only in General this is cer- 
rain, that Theſe Caſes are ſuch as 
are 4 the Leaſt Conſequence, As 
being for the moſt part with rela- 
tion to ſome of the Worſt Works of 
the Better' Maſters, Or thoſe of In- 
conſiderable ones. If *tis Doubtful 
whether a Picture, or a Drawing, is. 
a Copy, organ Original, tis of lit-- 
tle Conſequence which it is; and 
More, or Leſs in proportion as tis 
Doubtful: If the Caſe be exceeding 
Difficult, or Impoſſible to be De- 
mind tis no matter whether tis 
Determin'd or no; the Picture tup — 
enz it to be a Copy muſt be in 

a man- 


2 


he Be 
er Curiofir at oh | 


— TI 


baba 


Cold be 1 


N 


„ 


well Imitated; If the Queſtion be 
Whether tis a Copy, | or an Origi- 
nal, one of the moſt Indifferent 
ones of the 1 an Ori- 
ginal is of no great Conſequence 
to be Aeon, s no matter whe- 
ther tis ſo, or 4 Copy. a 
After all it muſt be acknowledg'd 
that as in Other Sciences there are 
certain Branches of them wherein 
One Man excels, and Another in 
Others, but Knows little of the 
reſt; Soin Comoifſance, No One Man 
can be acquainted with the Hands 
of All, even of the moſt conſide- 
rable Maſters; nor with all the Man- 
ners perhaps of any One of thoſe 
who have had great Variety 
them; Nor to be very Expert in 
more wan a few of The e: He 
maſt be contented with a Moderate 
25 =_ Skill 
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e in 1 * 


That Every Connolſſ eur may judge 


cture, or Drawing as to all the Parts 


is the Narrowneſs of they Packing 
the Extent of the Science, or the 


want of Helps, and Materia for 


However let it be remember too 


concerning the Goqgneſs of à Pi- 


of it except the Iayention, and Er 
preſſion in Hiſtory, and the Reſem- 
blance in Portraits; and theſe, nb 
One Man can judge Accurately of 


in All Caſes, becauſe no One Man 


can be acquainted with all the Ste- 
ries, or Fables, or other Subjects 


of the Picture; as no One Man can 
know Every Body, FI 


Thus 1 chinl) Lhave. given the 
true State of the Caſe with relation 


to Our Knowledge 1 in General, and 
That which i is to he had in the Sei- 
ence I am treating of; by which it 


vill appear that in This reſpect we 
are, 


ara upon an — of 0 with 
Moſt , if _ 


noe the Ad — — 
The V: Opinions of Gu 
woiſſews, . 5 as Pretend to be 


Oi will = made an Objection to 
what I have advanced. And it 
may ſeem to be a very Conhderable 
1 I vill therefore belides _ 
gl of the lmpalhbiliry of Mens 
agreeing in their Sentimer 
the Nature of things, the Appets 
ranee of Evidence being nreeſſarily 
ſo various to Every ons of us, and 
ve as Neceſſarily Judging accordi 
to That, whatever it be. I fay beſides 
This 1 wil gixe a — Aoſwer 
to this Objection, and therein ſhew 
how it comes to pals that Men have 
thels Different Viaws, and conſe- 

uentiy Different Opinions; And 
hat This does not Always Happen 
from the Ohſcurity of the Science, 
hut frequently from Some Defect 4 

7 the 


( 14 ) 1 
che Men, or in theit Manageme 1 
on Theſe Occaſions; ſo 5 to rei- 
der Theſe cheit Opinions utterly In- 

ſignificant, And having done this! 1 
will proceed to ſhew That there is 
not altogether ſo great 2 Variety 
of Opinions as there Scems to be. 
There are ſome People who ne- 
ver had any Opinions of their Own 
Ray Speaking g. but have taken 
their Notions upon Truſt; 
They talk from Whim, or Fancy, 
or as they have heard Others Falk, 
without Fixing upon, or Eſtabliſh: 
ing any certain Principles; where- 
by to Conduct ane in This 

Affair. 1 wah 1 * 
Others may Bare Confiderd ; 
More, but to as little Putpoſe, ha: . 
ving gone upon Principles Falſe, 
or Precarious; to which they are 
Bigotted, and reſolve to altere 
Never Impartially Enquiring Whe⸗ 
ther they were in the Right or no, 
Or aer. ſo much as ſulpecting 
1 9 


23 = 
3 xg 
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Le 0 | 
they were not, or Imagining ſuch | 
a thing was poſſible.. 

As the Former never luder at 
all, Theſe have done ſo but in 
part; They have not dug down to 
the Touadarion, but taken That as 
they found it: And as Truth lies 
in one Single Point, and Error is 
Infinite, Such People as Theſe may 
Study, Diſpute, and Wrangle Eter- 

nally, and always find Plauſible Ar- 
guments on Both Sides, but * 
ger out of the Labyrinth. 

Some People if they hai hed . 
the Opportunity of Seeing Good 
things, Eſpecially if they have: been” 
Abroad, and above all in /zaly: Or 
if they have the Names of — of 
the Maſters, and a little of their 
Hiſtory, ſet up for Connoilſeuss with- 
out taking the Requiſite Pains to 
be Really what they affect to be 
Thought to be; Juſt like a Young: 
Pert Divine Who if he has been 4 
certain time at the Univerſity, and 
313 | read 


1 ah Adche l ihe 
himſelf a Match ane or Baſs 3 
Agen, Some there are who 46 
berate of being Good Comme 
ſeurs, let them take what Pans 
they will, Thofe that want Genias, 
and a Competent Meaſure of Un 
derſtanding can never penetrate in- 
to the Beauties, or Defects of a 
Picture; They can never be Judg- 
es of the Degrees of its Goodneſs. 
And Thoſe that know not how to. 
form Clear, and Diſtin Ideas, and 
have not a Memory to Retain, and 
Skill to Manage them, can never 
be good Judges of Hands, or know 
Copies from Originals. 8 

A Man may be a Good — 
ſear in General, and an Ingenious 
Man, and yet his Judgment in ma- 
ny Caſes is not to be regarded; he 
may be exactly upon che Level Wielr 
Fhoſe that are neither One, or 

the Ou: There i is et Cit 
cle 


e F. Every Man's Capacity 
has its bounds; and tis not Eyery 
One's Talent to know the U — 
Extent of Theſe, or to keep them- 
ſelves from maki Excurſions, One 
Connoiſſeur. is. King acquainted with 
the Hands of Some of the Maſtery, 
or with Some of their Manners, by 
not with Others; If he pretends +4 
give his Judgment in thoſe Caſes 

wherein he is Ignorant” tis an Equal 
Chance but he is Wrong; and if he 
is ſo, Another that may not be a 
Better Connoiſſeur i in the Main, tho? 
he is ſo in This particular, will pro- 
bably differ from him. The Diſ⸗ 
pute NG will lie berween a Wiſe 
Man, and a Fool quad hoc, but 
that deen is a Diſpute at all is not 
from the Obſcurity of the Science, 
but the Indiſcretion of one of the 
Diſputants. I have obſerved fre- 
quent Inſtances of this Inequality in 


Ingenjous Men with ſome Surprize; 
a 1 


| Thave known the Same Man tall like 

a very Able Connoiſſeur at One time, 
and at Another like One that had 
never confider'd theſe things at all: 
Whether twas that he was at ſuch 
times Careleſs, or Abſent from 
Himſelf; Or that he was really out 
of his Deprh in thoſe Particulars] 
— know not. 

Jo Conclude: There! is not i 
great a Difference in Opinions in 
Some Caſes, nor ſo great a Con- 
formity in- Others! as there Seems 
to be amongſt Men. 

When One ſays a Picture is Good 
and the Other the contrary, Either 
may fix upon certain Properties 
wherein Both may be in the Right; 
The only Fault may be in Denomi- 6 
nating the whole from a Part, and ; 
not Underſtanding One Another | 


Some Men, and indeed All Men 
at Some times will give their Judg be 
ments in Haſte; and before 5 | 
have * Conlider'd, and Re- 
collected 


* * 9 — OR” in 


44 1 » 
collected the CEN ;W hether from 


a N atural Vivacity of Temper, an 


Affectation of app earing to be Rea». 

dy at theſe things, or from whatever: 
other, Cauſe; Such Sudden Opini- 

ons are commonly different from 


what the Same Perſon's more Deli- 


berate Judgment is: But ſuch is the 
pride, and Folly of Some People 
that what they have Once ſaid, the 
Opinion they have once Eſpous'd 
they will adhere to, how much in 


the Wrong ſoever they may find 


themſelves to have been; and this 


rather than Own 'twas poſſible. for 


Them to have been | Miſtaken ; 
Tho! hey is common to the Wi- 
ſeſt of Men, and the perſiſting in 
a Known Eoin None. but. a Fool 


(in, That reſpect at leaſt) is capa- 


5 of: That has no Diſhonour in 


and oftentimes the Contrary ; 
Th Other is Shameful, and Ri- 

diculous. . a 
Some are n in 2 rk 
3 ſes 


ſes of what 'T miles Pol S, and 
as much Depreciate every thing elſe 
and that from Partiality on che one 
Hand, and pure Malice, and Ill Na- 
ture on the Other; bur however it 
be, an Account is Thus given of Pi- 
| cures, or Drawings very Different 
_ from what will be had from other 
Connoiſſeurs. Juſt as have ſeen Par- 
ty-men in Civil, or Religious Mat- 
ters repreſent the Cauſe they Eſpouſe 

as without Spot, or Blemrſh, and that 
of their Opponents as utterly abſurd, 
and Miſchievous ;Whereas the Greis 
Difference is in their Intereſts, and 
Inclinations, not in their Judg- 

ments, 
Men frequently Diſſemble their 
Real Sentiments in Conmoiſſance ; "7 
and that either with an Il Inten- 
tion, or very ſuſtifiably. The firſt 
of Theſe Caſes many a Gentleman 
has knowa to have happened to 
his Coſt in Some Inſtances; and in 
Fore they never Have been, nor 


ever 


. 
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ever Will be/Undeceiv'd. 


| think Other 


Fir Henry 
” Mr. Mikou when he was entering 


There 
are Picture- Jockeys who will make 


what Advantage they can of the 


Superiour Uaderftiindings 6 in E hat 
Particular, and to that End aſ- 
ſett what e believe! be 
Falſe. RY 6 (AFL LEH dA 
Others again put on ale Mack 
for Their Own Sakes in part, and 
partly for the Sakes of Other Peo- 
ple. We frequently meet with Pi- 
ctures, or Dr. s which'we know 
are not what The C Owners of them 


take them to be: What can we do 


in This Caſe? What, but the Same 


as Every Wiſe Man Muſt, and Will 
do in like Circumſtances; and ma- 


ny Caſes there are in the World 
1 Wiſe Men are Thought to 
viſe than they do, be- 
cauſe they are too Wiſe to tell their 
Real Thoughts; the Maxim which 
Wootton recommended to 


—_— 


(1508) | | 
upon his Travels : Penfrers Stray | 
& I V1/o Sciolto. Cloſe Thoug 8 
and an Open Countenance is as ne- 
ceffary to be obſei Vd by Connoiſs 
ſeurs, as Travellers, or any other 
Sort of Men whatſoever. Some 
Years ſince a very Honeſt Gentle» 
man, a (Rough Man) came to me 
and amongſt Other Diſcourſe: with 
abundance: of Civility invited me 


to his Houſe. I have (ſays he) a 


Picture of Rubens, tis a Rare good 
one; Mr. was tother Day to 

ſee it, and ſays 'tis a Copy; G 
An him If any One ſays That 
Picture is a Copy I'll break hi Head; 

Pray Mr. Richardſon will you do me 
the Favour to come; and give me 
YourOpinion ofit. Mankindi is gene- 
rally diſpos'd to Believe Thoſe who 
tell them what they would have to 
be true; Not becauſe their Aſſent 
is regulated by their Paſſions, and 
differently from the Evidence as it 
Appears to Them; but they really 


conceive : 


(it) 
conceive a better Opinion of Theſe | 
People, and think their Judgment 
is better than the Others; and Theſe 
kind of Arguments being what they 


IP rely upon in This Caſe, they ap- 


pear Stronger on That Side than 
on the Other; their Minds being 
alſo more applyd to the Conſide- 
ration of Theſe, than Thoſe O- 
ther. 
And Theſe People have a Degree 
of Happineſs by Error in This Caſe 
which Truth would deprive them 
of, and conſequently they would 
Suffer by it; And Truth, and Error 
are Indifferene to us, bay as Either 
tends to our Good, that is to our 
Happineſs; Or in other Words, 
the Degree of our Enjoyments, the 
whole Duration of our Exiſtence 
being taken into the Account. In 
this World we probably Enjoy as 

much from our Ignorance, and Mi- 
| ſtakes, as from our Knowledge, 
and True Judgments; And we are 
BEIT many 


132) 
many times in Such Circumſtances 
that Truth would make us extren 


ly Wretched ; so that he is Miſchie- 


vous to us who opens our Eyes. A 


© Good Connoiſſeur therefore, who 
reat difficulties many times when 


he ſees a Collection, or a Single Pi- 


cure, or two; Chiefly when Gentle. "0 


men will urge him to give his O- 


pinion of Something they have late» 


ly Acquird, and the Honey-Moon 


is not yet over. On theſe Occa- 
ſions one cannot avoid applying 


the Words of our Saviour to His . 


Diſciples; I have many things 10 ſay 


70 you, but you cannot Bear them 


HOW. 


kind, and indeed I am very. unfit 


for it: If the State of things would 
admit of it I ſhould be glad to come 


into a General Agreement never to 


conceal the leaſt Thought of the 


heart 


I ſhould be very loath to be * 
Advocate for Inſincerity of Any 
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heart by any Word, Look, or A- 
ction whatſoever; But as the Caſe 
now ſtands the Diſguiſes I have been 
pleading for are ſo neceflary; and 
they are ſo much the ſame with 
thoſe Complements, and Civilities 
Univerſally practiſed, that he that 
is Deceiv'd by them if he ſhould 
| Diſcover it would Acquit, and A p- 
prove the Deceiver; Or they will 
not Deceive at all. EEE. 
I will however take the liberty 
to put Gentlemen in Mind of the 
great Injury they do themſelves by 
their being ſo Entété of their Own 
things, as not to permit Every one 
to ſpeak their Minds freely, and 
without Reſerve; not only their 
| Judgments by this means are kept 
Low, but they are Sufferers in their 
Purſes ; they lie open to be impos'd 
on, and in Fact too often fling away 
their Money upon Traſh: They 
have Pleaſure indeed, but they might 
have That too, and Greater, and 
«© 2 - more 
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more Durable without thoſe bia. 
voantages; nay, with the contrary. 
Circumſtances ; they. might b come 
Good Conn:lſeurs, and be Goal 
Oconomiſts at the ſame time. 
Another Inſtance of an Apparent, 5 
but no Real Difference in the O- 
pinions of Cunnoiſſeurs is This, (and 
tis the Laſt I ſhall mention) Tis 
very Common for Other People 
(not the Owners) to ask our Opi- 
nions of Pictures, or Collections 
when there may be good Reaſons 
why we ſhould not be very Exact, 
and Particular in our Anſwers; E- 
ſpecially if the Things are to be Diſ- 
poſed of, and the Queſtion is ask d 
in a Large, and Mix'd. Company: 
In That Caſe the Uſual Way is to 
Avoid the mention of any Faults, 
and to ſay what Good we can in Ge- 
neral Terms: Which kind of Cha- 
racter is indeed no other than, a 
Tub flung out for the Whale to play 
with that the Sip might get rid of 


him; ; 
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him; for it gives no Idea, or none 
oak Be vel en Rohs thes cog the 
EE Man that has got it is Certainly not 
| one jot the Wiſer for it how well 
Satisfied ſoever he may be with it. 
At Other times We may have as 
Good Reaſons to be Clear, and Ex- 
plicit in our Characters: If thefe 
two Accounts happen to be com- 
par'd, (as they often are) there will 
appear a Difference in Judgment, - 
or Infincerity ; when thoſe who gave 
them were of the Same Mind all a- 
long, and ſpake nothing but the 
Truth, the! not All the Trath. © 
Some Caſuiſts have faid No Man 
is bound to deliver Truth to him 
who has no Right to demand it. 
Of what Uſe ſoever this Rule may : 
be towards the diſentangling us from / *| 
the Perplexities we find in the De- 5 
finition of a Criminal Lie, thus far 
is Plain, and Certain, that we are 
not Oblig d to give our Opinions 
e ein 
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1 to thoſe. ** lng axe not Entitled to | i 


them, whether by Promiſe, Gra- 


_—_ Common Juſtice, or. N 0 


W eee in a Sela 
all other Natural, or Acquir'd Ad. 
vantages is the Poſſeſſor s Property, 


which Every Man SELLS at as 


Good a Rate as he can for Value 
Received, or Expected. This is 


| Common to All Orders of Men; 
Why Connniſſeurs ſhould be expect⸗ : 


ed to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
Generolity, or Prodigality is Unac- 


countable. But it would be alto- 
gether Abſurd for them to do it, 


when they ſhall be ſure to create 5 


3 Enemies by that means, 
and that only to Satisfie an Inſigni- 


ficant Curioſity, or even to Serve 


"Thoſe who Probably will never 


think Themſelves Oblig'd, or Re- 6 


member it afterwards. 


| Becauſe therefore we cannot t O- 5 


thirvile avoid Some Peoples Impor- 


tunity 


| 


might be acceptable to Gentlemen 


as wih Gold, and Silver ih bf — — Þþ 


nity we W to 50 5 provided, 


Conveniencley, 50 with Half enc 
for e Fi eee 
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I am now come to the Third 
Branch of Argument, whereby I 
would recommend the Love of 
Painting, and Study of Connoiſſance, 
upon Account of the Pleaſure tis 
capable of affording. b 
Il flatter my ſelf it has "RA 18 
ſerv'd that I have endeavour'd hi- 
therto to go to the Bottom of my 
Subject, and to treat it with all the 
Dignity J was able, and ſo as it 


who are Not yet Lovers, and Con- 
noiſſeurs, to whom, as well as to 
thoſe that Are, I have throughout ad- 
dreſsd my ſelf, tho moreparticular- 
ly. in the preſent Treatiſe. In Pro- 
ſecution of the Same Deſign I ſhall 


here 
— | 7, 


herebe en r in a lbort Diſcout : 
to ſhey what Im provements may | be 
made in our Pleaſures, in order to 
introduce That in particular which 
J am to recommend as Such: 80 
that I will 155 only ſhew that there 
is Pleaſure to be Ia in Connoiſ- 
ſance, but we os to facilitate 
the Enjoyment of it. ee 
I aid it would be a Short Diſcourſe; 
for tho (as I took the liberty to ſay) | 
I have labonr'd to finiſh my Main 
Subject as highly as I could, FF will 
not be expected the Tacidentdl ones 
ſhould be other than Sketches. Sach 
as it is, I offer it to the Reader as A 
Plan for a Happy Life. 5 
—— oC Whether pe : 


＋ Vi 5 2 | my 2 Cbearful, Ev ning Haunts, 
„ Or thoſe more Chearful yet when dewy Br 
Purples the Eaſt, ſtill gouern thou my 1 
Urania, and fit Audience find, tho Few - 

But drive far off the barbarous Diſfonance © | 
Of Bacchus and bis Revellers, the nace. + 
Of that wild Rout that tore/the Thracian Bard 
In Rhodope, where Woods, and Rocks had Ears 
ro uſe ure "Hill the Savage . aroc * 


Both 


Both , Harp, and Pies * "or 2 the be Maj ae. 
Her Son. WHEELS 


The Deſire of { Happineſs is wes 
Spring that puts us all in Motion; 
We receive it together with the 
Breath of Life; We are touch'd by 
this Magnet upon our very Entrance 
into Being, and ever after tend thi- 
therwards with all the Powers of 
our Souls: This is the End in which 
we All agree, tho' as to the Way 
there is infinite Variety, and Error, 
Pleaſure is but another Name for 
Happineſs, we are Happy in pro- 
portion as we are Pleas'd ; the Summ 
Total of our Enjoyments, and the 
Degree of them during our Exiſt- 
ence, being compar'd with that of 
our Sufferings, the Surpluſage on 
the Side of Enjoyment is the Ac- 
count of the Degree of Happineſs 
to which we arrive; the Share which 
was allotted us of the Divine Boun- 
ye Pleaſure is our Summum Bo- 


num; 
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num; and whatſoever Some Men 


may Pretend, or Fancy, God him 
ſelf is conſider'd by us as Such no 
otherwiſe than as tis conceiv'd he i _- 


the Fountain of Good to Us. 


In our Deliberations, and De- 


r e concerning Actions to 
be done *tis the Single Principle of 
Pleaſure on which All turns Ulti- 
mately; Whatever Other Principle 
Seems to govern us; Whether Du- 


„Love of Virtue, Intereſt, am- 
bition, Senſuality, &c. All termi- 
nates in this one =: Principle | 
Motive to all 
our Actions, Pleaſure: Tho' as a 


Self-Love ; that fir 


River being divided into ſeveral 
Streams ole s its Name, and each 
Rivulet has one of its Own, This 
Principle being turn'd into various 
Channels we ſeem to act by Diffe- 
rent Motives, when *tis only the 


Same Differently turn'd ; We all 
act by the Same Firſt Principle, tho 


by Different Subordinate ones. 


In 


* 16 1 J. Ms 

In che Struggles betwixt Virtue, 
and Vice, the C Queſtion is. At 
' where moſt Pleaſure is to be had: 
When we reject Senſual Criminal 
Pleaſures, | tis only that we may en- 
joy Others that we conceive Great- 
er; *tis only rejecting a Pleaſure e 
find we cannot Enjoy but with Fear, 
Shame, Remorſe, and ſuch like Al- 
loys, for what upon the foot of the 
Account we conceive will afford us 
Moſt Pleaſure; a Conſciouſneſs of 
having done well, of having Acted 
like a Man, not like a Brute; to- 
gether with the hopes of future Re- 
compenſe, and the Perſualion of ha- 
ving avoided Future Miſery. When 
theſe Ideas are not in the Mind, or 
not to a Degree ſufficient to weigh 
down what appears on the ſide of 
Preſent Enjoyment we evermore 
give way to Senſuality, the Temper 
prevails. 


So if we chuſe preſent Minx. 


when in Conpetiion with Ea 
X and 
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and Poſitive Enjoyment, tis becauſe | 
we perceive the One will be accom. 
pany'd with Mental Pleaſures, "the 
Other with Pains of that Sort, ſo 
as upon the Whole the Bodily Sof 
ferings, together with the Mental 
Enjoyment will afford us moſt Plea- 
ſure. Thus Cato is as great n'E- 


Men 


picure as Apicius, tho' the 


e very different with reſi pectt to the 
Herm they ought to have as Mem- 
bers of Society, a8 well as on other 


Accounts. 


Notwithſtanding tas 'perperal 


Complaints of Men I am verily per- 


ſuaded Every Man Enjoys more-in 


this World than he Suffers ; but whe- 


this be ſo, or nor, has is certain | 


that moſt Men might Enjoy more 


than they do if they took the 
right Courſe; As it Is, they have 


all the Pleaſure they can get. The 


whole World is engag'd in one great 
Chace after Pleaſure, but as there 


11 * difference in the Sportſmen, 
| %%; g 


* 
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Some are more Succeſsful than 'O2 5 
thers; Some in Rough, and Dan- 


: gerous Ways find Lean, Wretehed 


Game; others what is Excellent in 


a Fine Countrey: 


The Foundation of a Happ Life 
muſt be laid in the lde we Hare of 5 
God. 

Thou haſt beſet me N ind 
before; and laid thine hand. upon 
me. I bither ſhall I go from thy 


Spirit? or whither ſhall 7 flee from 


thy Preſence? If 1 aſcend up into 
Heaven thou art there. If I take 
the Wings of the Morning; and dwell 


in the uttermoſt parts of the Sea, e- 


ven there ſhall thy hand lead ine; 


and thy right hand ſhall hold me; 


if I ſay ſurely the Darkneſs ſhall ca- 
der me; even the Night ſhall be light 
about me; Tea the Darkneſs bideeh 
not from thee : but the Night e, 


4 the Day: the Darkneſs, and be 


Light are both alike to thee: Being 


thus nagar: the Eye; and Power of 


K 2 | Go 


withdraw our Selves for one Mo- 
ment, as moſt men know as Well 
as this Divine Sacred Hebrew Poer, 
(tho perhaps None ever ſaid it ſo 
Finely) but None can poſſibly be 
Aſſured of the contrary, the Idea 
We happen to have of this Incom- 
prehenſible Being is of the utmoſt 
importance to our Happineſs; If 
That be Black, and Terrible, let 
us divert the Thought as well as we 
can, it will obtrude it felf, and like 
the Hand-writing upon the Wall 
turn away the Current of our Plea- 
fares in their ſtrongeſt Tides. If 
our Ideas of God be Confus'd, Un- 
ſettled, and Doubtful, twill be a 
proportionable Abatement to our 
Happineſs; but on the contrary if 
we have Noble, and Worthy Con- 
ceptions of the Supreme Being the 
Mind is enriched thereby, and we 
have advanced far towards a Hap- 
py Life - 7 018 


And 


perceprion bY ch | © * at ur. 8 N 


we can 12 and 
and Firm Perſuaſion of our being L 
entitled to his Protection, aud Fa- 
vour, This will be it elf. A Tol. 
cendent Delight; it will heighren, 1 
and give 4 Deliciots Flavour to all 
our Other Enjoyments; We may 
be intrepid Wen all ine: Cu 
ties of Life, 8 "Him 


nd Jow . Death deliver to the . nds. 


ef 25 Rh Cher, 


lhnen | 

1 Poin I heh y Thonghts upon 
Throughout all Space 1 find Thee there, atid Thiu 
Art ever 1 and with humble Joy, 
I praiſe the Univerſal Soveraion  * 
Nor of hit tel Spot of Earth, and Sea, TIF 
And its attendant Luminaries bright, | 
His Sole Dominion, Heaven, 2 Hel except, 
(His Court, and Priſon-houſe ;) but of more Werlds 
Than there are Sands upon the Ocean ſhores, 
Where Goodneſs infinite for ever reigns. 
All things Subfift in Thee, in Thee Re moet 
Nor Terrible, but as a Father Mild, 

| Beneficent, Indulgent, Boumiful : 4 
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Thou dof not hate, or cruelly cores 


xpenfeti Beings for Imperfett A; 5 eee 


Or for Miſtakes thoſe not Infalli „CC; 
Or thoſe whoſe Adtions, Words, or Thoughts, ( iniifs . 

Altho they be) Involuntary 8 
Or otherwiſe Conſtrain d, and not their Own. N 


No Paſſions Turbulent can diſcompoſe 


Thy Holy Mind Eternally Serene, 

But Joy Divine, and Wiſe Paternal Love, 
Uninterrupted dwells for ever there. 

O thou Supremely Amiable Being ! | 

Pure, uncompounded Eſſence ! Happine „ | 
And Goodneſs flows from Thee as from their "me 
To all things elſe; Spring inexhauſtible | 4 
Completely G 00d, and Happy in thy Self. 7 


If it were proper, as upon ſereral 
Accounts it is not, I ſhould here 
diſcourſe largely on this Great, De- 
lighrful, and Uſeful . Subject: 1 
ſhould then explain particularly 


what I meant, and ſupport that 
Meaning by Arguments: Inſtead of 
all that I muſt leave the Reader to 


take ſome Pains for Himſelf, . as 1 
have done; and *tis well worth. all 


be can take. And he would do 


well to remember that by much the 


greateſt part of the Difficulties, and 


Perplexities we meet withall in Rea- 


ſoning 


(i979 


Sing upon. whatever, Subject are 
owing to our not going deep e- 
noug Y bur takin g Aa lor Teach | 
which. Ourſelves do not See is ſo; 
Whereas nothing ſhould be Borrow: 
ed, nothing Suppoſed, or taken for 
granted; All ſhould be our Own; 
that is, it ſhould become ſo by our 
ſeeing the Reaſons upon Which tis 
Bottom'd as clearly. as we Preſume 
Others have done. 

This Main Point being Secured, 
and the Mind thereby in Repoſe, 
andJoyous, an Improvement inPlea- 
ſure may be made if one Part of our 
Idea of God is that he takes not de- 
Delight in our Miſeries, and . 
ferings. | 
Mien are generally apt to ima- 
vine God to be ſuch a one as them- 
ſelves; and when Sour, Melanchol- 
ly, Worn-out People undertake to 
inſtruct others in theſe matters, as 
they often do, they repreſent things 
accordingly.. Hence 0 conceive) 


ns | 5 it 


. + 168 » 9 
it is that it has been almoſt Lai + 
verfally thought that God takes 
Pleaſure in dur Pains and Afflicti- 
ons. For my Own, Part My Idea 
of him is juſt che Reverſe of this. 
It Seems to Me much more Reaſon- 
able (I am ſpeaking on the Sup- 
poſition of Liberty of the Will ac- 
cording to the Common receiv'd 
Opinion) I ſay tis much more Rea- 
ſonable in my Apprehenſion to be- 
lieve that he approves of the Wiſ- | 
dom of thoſe that T hankfully Eg- 
joy the Good before them: And 
that to do Otherwiſe he eſteems to 
be as offering the Sacrifice of Hool; 
and will ſay, ho bath en” | 
his at your Hands? What a fine 
[mage does the Angel in Milton 
give us of the Supremely Good Be- 
ing prefiding over the Enjoyments 


of the Bleſſed in Heaven] 


On Flowers * 4 and withfreſ Flowrets crown id. 
' They Eat, they Drink, and in Communion Sweet 


| Quaff Immortality, and Joy ; . 21 
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mon Father '6f all his Creatures, | 
Theſe on _ as well as Theſe ö 
Above, we mi At Have the fate 
Pleaſure) in the Snſcivaſnels of ha- 


ving done Well when we Accept- 
ed an Etjoyment offer d by his Pro- 
vidence, as when we Refus d it; 
when we raſted Pleaſure, as when 
we felt Pain: We might then Enfö 


the Religious! Pleaſate, and the Na- 


tural orie too: Thus he that Has 


burnt Incenſe” in a Golden Cenſer, | 


might go away with an Opinion of 
his being as acceptable to the Dei- 


ty, as he that has offered his Chil- : 


dren to Molech. 


Being thus at liberty to ; perſue 
Pleaſure, (as much a Paradox as it 


may ſcem) the way to improve this 


liberty to the greateſt Advantage is 


to confine our Selves within the 
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Bounds of 0 and Virtue. 
And that not only beexaſe'y we 


are thereby entitled to the Favour 
of God, and have Peace of Con- 


ſcience ; ſuch Theological Conſide- 


rations 1 leave to Divines as being 
their Province; J only inſiſt upon 
the bare natural Reaſon of the thing. 
Nor am I about to deny that a Li- 
bertine Voluptuary has many Plea- 
ſures which a Man of Virtue has 
not; But let it not be forgotten on 


; the other fide that he has Suffer- 


ings too which the other avoids; 


and has not Pleaſures peculiar, to 
Virtuous Men : weigh one thing 
with another, and then ſee how the- 


Account i Hth | 


Such is the Golbdneſ of God char Þ 
he has provided abundange of Plea- 


fare for us; eſpecially all thoſe Ar 


tions Sh are neceſſary to the 
Preſervation of the Species, and 
that of every Individual by a con- 
Nauf Supply of Aliment have Plea- 


ſure 
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(1: 71) 
ſure annex'd to the Performance of 5 
them. But as our A petites are 
apt to be inordinate thro our ex- 
ceſſive love of Pleaſure, and our 
Bodies are ſo conſtituted; and 
Humane Laws have ſo well provi- 


ded for the Common Good that 


the Pleaſure may continue after the 
good Ends areſerv'd; and then thoſe 
things in which we find Delight | 
become Hurtful ; a Reſtraint muſt 
be put upon theſe! Appetites, and 
this is called Virtre. - Thus Cha- 
ſtity, and Temperance; and Tem- 
perance not only in Meats, and 
Drinks, but in Study, Application 


to Buſineſs, Exerciſe, or whatever 
other the moſt commendable Acti- 


ons; theſe are Virtues, becauſe by 


them weare reſtrain'd from impair- 


ing our Health, or our Fortunes, 
and ſhortening our Days, by which 


means we ſhould be deprived of ma- 


ny Pleaſures. juſtice is a Virtue; 
the ardent Deſire we have of Plea- 


„% ſure 
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fare being apt to carry us on to ob- 
tain it, or the Means of procuring 
it in ſuch a manner as Probably 
may expoſe us to greater Miſchief 
than will be countervail'd by the 
Advantages which we may hope to 
reap from ſuch Unreaſonable, and 
Illegal Methods. Fortitude, and 
Patience are alſo Virtues, as where- 
by we are enabled bravely to ſup- 
port our ſelves under the Preſſures 
to which our Humane State is con- 
ſtantly liable, and even to fling off 
the Burthen; whereas a Feeble Mind 
gives way to Sloth, and ſinks, and 
is Cruſh'd under it; in ſhort, Pru- 
dence alſo is therefore a Virtue, be- 
cauſe tis a Wiſe Management with 
regard to Time, Place, Perſons, 
and the Occaſion, whereby we re- 
ceiye many Adyantages, and avoid 
as many Inconveniencies. I mult 
not enlarge; but by what has been 
ſaid it appears that in Reality Vir: 
Tau 75 the economy of Pleafiir t tis 
| „ a Re- 
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and other Moraliſts have been in- 


ons of her. Her Ways are Way 5 


burden when ſhe has but what 
ſhe wants; all the reſt i is an Enenly 


1173 

a Reſtraint, that God, * Nature, 
and Wiſe Law-givers has put upon 
our Appetites: to what End? Spite- 
fully ro Retrench our Enjoyments? 
No, but to Enlarge, and Improve 
them. So that were I to paint the 
Fable of Prodicus as Annibale Ca- 
racci has done, I would not make 
"" Way of Virtue Rough, and Sto- 
ny, thi of Vice ſhould be ſo: He, 


jurious to Virtue when they have 
given us ſuch Harſh Repreſentati- 


of Pleaſantneſs, and al ber Path 
are Peace. 

 *Tis in every man's power to 
feed as Deliciouſly as Lucullus Na- 
ture is not only contented with a 


little, but ſhe has the greateſt A- 


to Nin 340 
By Temperance, and Sobriety a 
Common Meal is a Feaſt for an 
1 


\ | 5 
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Epicure. True Rational Appetite 
turns Water into Wine, and e- 
very Glaſs is Tokay. He that ſatis- 
fies the true Demands of well 
Regulated Nature tho* never fo 
Cheaply | | 2 
: Bleſſes his Stars, and calls it Luxury. 


As Temperance gives us the 
higheſt Pleaſure at a very Eaſy Rate; 
a Virtuous Man in that Senſe has 
no Temptation to Injuſtice. But 

hat a Dignity of Mind does an 
Honeſt Man retaid) How Faſily, 
and Securely does he walk in his 
Plain, and Open Way! with the 
Approbation, and Applauſe not on- 
ly of his Own Mind (an Ineſtima- 
ble Treaſure!) but of all the World. 
And he that has true Magnanimity 
(like Job's Leviathan) Laugbeth at 
the ſhaking of the Spear. He is as 
it were exempt from the Common 
Miſeries of Life, and in the midſt 
of Dangers and Misfortunes | 


NS 


Rides 


4 175 5 
da, in the « Whirlwind, and dives the Storm. 


take leave to profit my ſelf of 
the Words of a Great Man, admi- 
rably uſed by him to another Pur- 
poſe. 0 And as to the Advantages of 
Prudence they are well known, and 
the more Conſiderable as being Per- 
petual; there is not a Day, nor an 


Hour in which we have not Occa- 
ſion for the Exerciſe of this Virtue, 


and as often taſte the Fruits of it. 


I have only touch'd on the Po- 
ſitive Advantages of Virtue. By 
this means we moreover eſcape in- 
numerable Inconveniencies, and 
Miſchiefs, which I muſt not, and 
which I need not here enumerate. . 
| To conclude this head. Good 
Nature, Forgiveneſs of Injuries, Pi- 
ty, Charity, and the like Social 
Virtues as they are never practiſed 
but when Self-Love is at the Bot- 
tom, however diſguiſed it may hap- 
Fer to be; ſo being guided by Pru- 


dence 


= 


> 


of Evil Deers, and 


Cary), 2 
dence. (withourwhich they los ther. 


Properties, and become Vices) thieß 
always have a natural tendency to 


our Happineſs; as Hatred, Malice, 


Averſion, Rage, and ſuch like Tur- 
bulent, and Uneaſy Diſtempers of 
the Mind; and even the above 


mentioned Virtnes themſelves not 
conducted by Prudence, are Ene- 


mies; and as Such are to be avoid- 
ed: And thus the View of the Fol- 
lies, Impertinencies, III Nature, or 


Wickedneſs of Others ſhould not 
be permitted to interrupt our Tran- 


quillity ; Such is the Advice of the 


Pfalmift, Fret not th 


Self becanſe 
i Po his Roy- 


al Son, tinown'd for his' Wiſdom, 


as well as his being Inſpird has re- 
peared. | 


The next Step towards a Happy 
Life is to know how to bw our 


On. 


"Pyery Man is 2 ltinet Being, 


an 1 Hand in the vaſt Ocean of the 


Univerſe; 
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(177) 
Univer ſe; and among other Pecu- 
liarities he has his Own Enjoy- 
ments; which *tis his Buſineſs not 
only to be Contented with as being 
what is allotted him by Providence, 
and not to be mended by his Mif- 
likes; but-to Improve as much as 
poſhble. If Another Man has En- 
joyments which I have not, I have 
thoſe He is a Stranger to; but whe- 
ther I have or no, *tis my Own, 
not His I am to be concern'd about: 
Thoſe I have are neither More, 
nor Leſs; they are not Otherwiſe 
than they Are, be His what they 
will. I would gladly be as great a 
Painter as Rafaelle, but Providence 
did not appoint Me to be Rafaelle, 
nor Rafaelle Me, I muſt acquieſce in 
its appointment; Byzhe Grace of God 
I amwhat[am; and will endeavour 
to Enjoy, and Improve my Own 
Lot; So endeavour to Improve it as 
all the while to Enjoy, and ſo Enjoy 
as not neglecting to Improve. 

1 2 = 


C —_ : 
We have ee kind of proper 
„ and that is the Preſent time. 
We poſſeſs but one Single Point, the 
whole Circumference of Eternity 
belongs to Others. We talk of 
Years, we are Creatures but of a 
Day, a Moment! the Man I was 
. Yeſterday is now no more; IF I 
live till co Morrow, That Man is 
not yet born: What that Self ſhall 
be is utterly unknown; what Ideas, 
what Opinions, What Joys, what 
Griefs; nay what Body, all is yet 
hid in the Womb of Time; but 
This we are ſure of, I ſhall not be 
the Same, the preſent Fabrick will 
be demoliſh'd for ever. What is 
paſt we know, but tis vaniſh'd as a 
Morning Dream, we are moving 
on; and every Step x we take is 4 Py 
in the _ 


As when a Comet Fan the Sun is throws rw 
An immenſe Diſtance among? Worlds Unknown 
Aier it fi ws a Stream of glaring Light; 
'Tis Day Behind, but all Before is Night. 


This 


(479) 
'Fhis is ur Condition; we have 


nothing left, nothing in ſtore; we 


Ire (as they lay). rom Hand 70 
Mauth, The Preſent is the duh- 
ſtance, Paſt, and to Come are mexe 
Shadows. If an Enjoyment is gone, 
it has had its Duration, which was 
as much a Property of it as any o- 

ther: A Picture 1 was yery much 
delighted with for about 20 Years 
was defacd by an Accident; con- 
ſider'd I had enjoy'd it ſo many 


Years, and was thankful for thar, 


twas all (it ſeems) that Providence 
deſign d when *twas beſtow d on me, 


and 'twas a Noble Gift, it would 


have been an Inſtance of Goodneſs 


if it had been hut for a Month. M 


the Enjoyments of to D s are not 
5 


Equal to thoſe of Veſter ay, thoſe 


of to Day are not the Leſs, nor leſs 


to be — mult I leflen the Ac- 
count {till by Teazing my ſelf with 


— 


the remembrance of God's extraor- 
A Vado * me Then; in- 


ſtead 


ſtead of being Thankful for That, 
and for what I ſtill Enjoy⸗? 
here is a perpetual Change, 
and Succeſſion of our Enjoyments; 
So that we have a New Set every 
Day; Some indeed continue ſeveral 
Years, Others have a much ſhort- 
er Duration, and many there are 
which ſpring up, and wither imme- 
diately. And if (as it often hap- 
pens) inſtead of thoſe that are Ex- 
-pir'd, and Vaniſrd; Others More, 
and Greater have ſucceeded, this 
will add to the Folly, and Ingrati- 
tude of him who repines at what is 
gone, and overlooks what he Has. 
To imbitter Preſent Enjoyments 
with the Fears of what May be is a- 
nother Piece of Miſmanagement, 
and very commonly practis d: Per- 
haps Something I am now delighted 
with may be Snatch'd from me, or 
ſome New Evil may arrive; but the 
Date of the Enjoyment is not yet 
expir'd, nor the unwelcome Gueſt 
come; 
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come: the Preſent is what it Is, 


and ſhould not be alter'd by what 


May, or May not be Hereafter. 


Of all the Fears that are Enemies 
to our Happineſs that of Death is 
the moſt Terrible and with good 
reaſon, the Loſs we fear being 


Greater than any Other Loſs can 


be: But the Caſe is the ſame with 
the great Comprehenſive Bleſſing 
Life as with any particular Enjoy- 


ments, it has its Duration; and we 
may as well regret *twas not 1000 


Years inſtead of threeſcore and 
ten; as that it was but 50, 40, 39, 


or whatever leſſer Number of Years, 


and not the full Age of ſome men: 
He that dies at what Age ſoever had 
the Duration allotted to that indi- 
vidual Being, which *twas as impoſ- 
ſible to alter as for a Fly to live 
as long as an Elephant. What the 
Angel in Milton ſays to Adam with 
a little variation of the Senſe, (as 
being ſpoken on another Occaſion) 
1939] is 
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Nor love thy Life, nor hate; bus what thou fw 
Live well, how long or ſhort permit to Heav'n. 


Be not ſo Fond of Life, nor fo 
Uneaſy under the Inconveniences 
of it as to diminiſh the Pleaſure to 
be had in it; but live Well; Enjoy 
whilſt you do live, be the time More, 
or Leſs: If we are to Die to Mor- 
row, at leaſt let us Live to Day. 
Cowards die many times before their Death 
The Valiant never taſte of Death but once. 

— —— Death a Neceſſary End 
Mill come when it will come, 3 
Shakeſ. Jul. Cæſ. 


Not only Fear, but even Hope 
is many times an Abatement to our 
Happineſs; as when we Overlook 
the Preſent Good by having our 
Eyes too Longingly fix d on ſome- 
thing at a diſtance. When Hope 
helps to make us Eaſy under what 


we Suffer; or when we Enjoy the 


Preſent 


* 


1 * 183 5 
Ptefe it to the Full, and with an 
Addition rather than Otherwiſe 
from our Hopes all is Well; Hope 
is then Wiſely manag' d; but elſe 
tis Abſurd, and Injurions to 1 us. 


The Earls Fivindations can ſt thou move, or A 
The Ocean's Wares, or rapid Wheels: of Day, 
Then try to Alter, or to Know thy Fate. 5 
"Tis Fix d, tis Hit. | 
Nor thy Determir'd State O Man deplore; 
21g Good, not Beſt; with Thank: the Gods adore, C 
Their Gifts are Wiſely giv'n; Expect no more. 
Regret not what is Paſt; the Preſent Good Enjoy; 
Nor let vain — or Fears the Sweets of Lifes 2 


 ſiroy. 


And now nothing more remains 
towards obtaining a Happy Life 
but that we Learn to be Pleagd. 
This is a Noble, and a Uſeful Sci- 
_ efice; it not only makes onr Selves 
appy, but communicates Happi- 
neſs ro all about us. 


—＋＋＋◻＋— [he Maia's Son he flo A 
And ſhook his Plumes that un, Fragance vd 
The Cir nit wide, Milton. 
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Tis a kd at. many Peo- 
ples heads have taken; They are 
) perperuallyDepreciating every thing 


in This World; and ſeem to fan- 


© there i is a ſort of Merit in ſo do- 


ing; As if the way to expreſs the. 
Eſteem we had for what we hope 
God has provided for us in Another 
State was by railing at This; Or 
as if the Preſent was not alſo the 
Effect of his Goodneſs, and Boun- 
ty. It has been the Practice of all 
Polite People in all Ages, and 
Countreys to Diſguiſe, or Hide 


thoſe Saletès, and Defects which 


tho Common to all Animals are a 
fort of Reproach to our Nature; 


and to endeavour to Exalt our Spe- 
cies as much as poſſible to what we 
conceive of the Angelick state: 
This alſo is one End of Painting, 


and Poetry; they are to impregnate 
our Minds with the moſt Sublime, 
and Beautiful Images of things; and 
thus in our Imaginations do Raiſe | 


all 


4 
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m 185 * 
all Natute ſome Degtees above 
what is Commotily, or Ever fe: : 
Why ſhould we b do this with: 
reſpect to our Condition iti a ire 
tictlar now under Cbabdefaen; } 
Why ſhould we not repreſent it to 
one another, atid to 6iir felyes in 
the Beſt mahfet the thing will bear ; q 
and if we muſt be iti Otie Extreme. | 
why not of the Right Side, and 10 
our Advatitage. 

It muſt be own'd | njoyments' * 
are _ Uncerraih, and have 
their A tit this” is not a an 
b 0 our Happineſs propor- | 
tionable to the Clamone that is rai- 
ſed concerning it. If our Pleaſures 
are Short, arid Uncertain we have 
a Succtſſion of them; ſo that Plea= 
ſure in General is not Sd, tho' Par- 
ticular Ones Are. Aye but Life it 
ſelf is Short: not if compar'd with ? 
that of moſt other Animals. And- 
tho we have many Shfferings,. and 


our Pleaſures ate nevet Pure, and 
A 2 unmixt 


13 
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unmixt, whether frome our own M 
management (which is often. the 
Caſe) or otherwiſe; We; even che: | 
Murmurers themſelves. are fed with, 
a Quails, and Manna: There is not 
Day, not an Hour wherein the moſt 
wretched has not ſome Taſtes of Plea- 
ſure; but the Generality of V en 
much. a Wilderneſs: as this World. | 
have a Flow, of Enj oyments: 
1 perfect indeed, but ſuch as are 
Suited to our Imperfeck State; ap- 
py, tho” to a certain Degree; ſuch... 
as Unerring Wiſdom has appointed. 
What is done with reſpect to our 


Condition i in the Main is alſo com- 


monly practiſed in particular Ca- 
| ſes; One Croſs Circumſtance puts us 
ſo out of Humour as to make us in- 
capable of Pleaſure from the many 
Advantageous Ones that are in our 

Hands. * | 3 
Wee ſhould therefore learn to con- 
ſider things as they are, and to Ex- 
pect no other, but to Enjoy what 
Advan- 


787 * 


like the pom: Hg in Horace, | 


F * 


— C who near Some River's Side 

eren 5 e the running Tide © 

Will all &er long, be paſt; Fool, not to know 

1 wh has fwd the ame, and will for ever flow 
. . John — M. 8. 


There i is 3 Noire Hu- 


mour very prevalent with moſt Peo- 


ple, and that is rejecting all Advi- 


ces by ſaying Tis ealy for one that 


is Happy himſelf to give Such to the 


Wretched which . Themſelves in 


That Condition could not profit by. 


If the Advice is Good, 'tis no mat- 


ter what the Giver Could, or Would 


do; let Him to whom tis given tr 
whether he has Wiſdom, and Vir- 
tne enough. to make his. Own Ad- 


W of it. 


. There are indeed certain sea- 


Aa 2 ſons 


adringiga we have norvithihand 
ing their Imperfection; to Wait to 
be Pleas'd till This, and That, and 
every thing we Miſlike is removy'd 


& I 
a 


ſons FRE, 3 Mind ali is 8 


$ calure in any remarkable Degree: 
whether from the too great Preſe 2 
ſure of Calamity ; or a Melanchally 
Cloud ſpreading it ſelf over all: in | 
this Caſe the Patient muſt do as in 
a Fit of the Head-ach, the Gout, | 

or the' like Diſtemper; bear it 
Parjently as he can; things 9 . 
brighten again. And in the mean 

time he muſt not Indolently fink 
da gs but Reſolutely bear up again 5 
„ and endeavour as ſoon as poffi- 
bie to get rid of the Miſchief; ; but | 
by no means muſt he encourage its 
continuance; nor regard any Re- 
flections he may Then make to his 
Diſadvantage; as being Probably * 
the Voice of his Diſtemper, not his 
Reaſon. Thus in time the Evil 
may be Remedy d; and a contrary 
Habit gain'd: Or if this will not 
do, the Philoſopher, and Divine 
muſt deliver up the Patient into the 
AG Hands 
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This Deplor able C fs ere ted; 
30 the Mind being Sound, and Vi- | 
gorous Vaſt Improvements may be 
made in pur. Pleaſures, by Endea- 
youring and $ udying to be Pleas d. | 
Inſtead of Obſerving \what' we 
don't like, and de That; 
zppoſe we ſhould on the contrary 
apply our Selves to diſcover the Ad» + 
yantageous Circumſtances in every 
Moment of our Lives, and fix up- 
on, and profit our Selves of Them 
as much as poſſible: Would ne 
This be more Commendable; and 
more for our Intereſt } There arg 
3 thouſand inſtances of things which 
are Inſipid, or even Nauſeous to us, 
but which might become Pleaſant: 
and a oats and ten thouſand 
which ſeem: adapted to Pleaſe which 
we ſuffer to paſs by Unregarded. 
As e and ' Delpicable as 
our Prelent Condition * e 


. 150 3 
| to be to Some Diſcontented peapth 
there is not a Glance of the BYE 

a Morſel we tafte, or a Breath we 
draw but is capable of affording us 
Pleaſure, Every Seaſon of the Year, | 
Every Hour of the Day, Every Cir- 
cumſtance of Life has Vn Prof er, 
and Peculiar to it. We ſhould ike 
Bees ſuck Sweetneſs out of every 
Flower, Not only thoſe in fine Gar- 
dens, but thoſe Which grow Wild 
in every Comfhon Field; Nay if 
poſſible from every Weed: Even 
Pain, and Diſappointment may be 
the occaſions of ad mimiſtering ſome 

Pleaſure, by a Conſciouſneſs of bear- 
© ing them well, the Improvement 
N of our Philoſophical Strength, and 
| giving a Stronger Guſt to the Plea- 
1 ſure to be had Elſewhere by the Op- 
poſition. F 3 
If I were to make a Finiſt'd Work 
from this Sketch (which J verily 
believe I never ſhall) there is room 


enough for R Enlargemeuts 
5 „ every 
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11 ziring niet of In t nces; 47 
to Illuſtrate, and prove what 1 havk j 


been ſaying; and 1 believe it very 
rarely happens, that any One Cir- 
cumſtance of Life is if well con- 
fider'd, as it might be with the De- 
ſign of extracting all poſſible Plea- 
ſures from it. However (beſides 
that of Connoiſſemee Fhich is my 

main Buſineſs, and which 1 hall : 
fully proſecute anon) I will not omit I 
One which every body finds the be- 
nelit of in ſome meaſure, but which 
might be improy'd. to aVaſt Degree, 
and that is the getting a fine Collecti- 
on of Mental Pictures; what I mean 
is furhiſfing the Mind wih Pleaſing 
Images; whether of things Real, 
or Imaginary; whether of our o. 
forming, or borrow d from Others. 
This is a Collection which every 
one may have, and which will fine - 
ly employ every vacant moment of 
ones time. r will * a Specimen 


&i 1810 


and in the Rafaelle Taft 3 


grams, 
and both out of Milt who' alone 
is able to fupply us en or 5 


as N f I of 


Hiher as to 3 an other Hears: 4 | c | 


Repair 18 in ' their Sollen Urns draw Light. | 


What a Croud of Pleafing I 1 
ges fill the two following lines? 
they are the beginning of a Sonnet" 
in his Juvenile Poems. | 


0 Nightingal » that on yon — . pray 
Warli|t at Ruin ub n all the Wks a are . 


Kein in his Paratiſe bft. 


ä ets Diets 


More Sacred, and Sequeftred, tho? - 5 frigg, | in 


Pan, or Sylvanus never flept, nor mph, 
Nor Faunus haumed. Here in cuo! Receſs. | 


With Flouers, Garlands, and Sweet ſmelling e 


Eſpoused Eve vecke firfi her miptial Bed, 
And 3 928 the e d, 


or two of theſe in the Delicate — 
in the Great kind, or to ſpeak more | 
like a Coro; Ne, in the Parmeg- 


TE os. WS 5 wy OY CL mg ON RO CT a 


ii, 


"a; 193 ) 1 
FF hat day the Genig Angel to our Sire „ 
Brought her in naked Beauty more adorn d, 

More /quely_ than Pandora hm the God: 2 

Endo d wh, all their e 2 7 


The orhér 18 as Great as ever ene 
er intg the heart of Man not ſu- 
pernaturally Inſpired, if at leaſt this 
Poet was not ſo. 


On hear ny Ground ho ſtood, and from the Shore 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable Abyſs WEE 
Outragious as a Sea, dark, waſteful, wild, 
Up from the bottom turm d by furious Winds, 
And urging Wives as Mountains to aſſault | 
Heawv/us highth, and with the Center mix the Pole. 
Silence, ye troubled Haves, and thou Deep, peace, 
Said then th Onnific Word, your Diſcord end, - i 
Nor ftaid, but on the Wings of Cherubimn  _ i | 
Uplifted in Paternal Glory rode | | 
Far into Chaos, and the World unhorn; | 
For Chaos heard his Voice: Him all his Train 
Follow'd in bright Proceſſion to behold 
« Creation, and the Wonders of his might. 
Then ſtaid the fervid Wheels, and in his kand 
He took the Gold n Compaſſes, repar' 4 
In God's eternal Store to circumſc 1455, 
This Univerſe, and all created thi 
One Foot he center'd, and the other 1 4 
Round thro the va Profundity obſcure, 
And ſaid thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
_ This be #hy Ju Circum ference, O World. 


Bb: I will 


e 
4 1 a 


i os 


Iwill venture to give one Inſtance | 


more,.. becauſe 'tis a very Material 
one, and a Circumſtance that is U- 
niverſal, and which will greatly 


Pbellen, and Improve all our En- 


joyments; and This is a Senſe of 


the Divine Preſence. A Man muſt / 
have Groſs Conceptions of God if 


he imagines he can be ſeen in a Fu- 
ture, Better State in any Corporeal 
Form: Incorporeally we ſee him 


Here, his Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Pow- 


er, and Providence; and this Bea- 
tific Viſion brightens More, and 
More to Pure Minds, and that ap- 
ply themſelves to the conſideration 


ofit; and Thus 'tis Heaven Here 


on Earth. 


Tet doubt not but in Valley, and in Plain 


God is as * here and will be found alike * Eden 


Preſent, and of his preſence many a S'gn 
Still following thee, ſtill compaſſing thee round 
Mi Goodneſs and Paternal Love, his Face 
_ Expreſs, and of his Steps the track Divine. 


Milton. 


Thus 
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115 Tin Contemplation fiber « enjoy 

Th heav nly Preſence, gaze on, and adore 

Thy infinite Perfeftions when walk, a 

Or fit, or on my Bed lie down, di iſcharg 4 1 

Of other various, neceſſary Thoughts : vb: 26,3 

In bleft Communion I am ſtill with Thee, 

Tho lowly Rew'rent as before my God; | 
But filPd u Joy, and breathing 55 Praiſe 8 
For this Ineſtimable Gift, beſtou ! ; 

After long ſeeking, with a Heart Upright, 

Tet oft Oppreſ#d, and oft thro Gloomy Paths : 
Condutted, Perturbations, Griefs, Doubts, Fear 15 
| Tunumerable Conflicts, Agonies, : 

Wars, Laborious Studies, and 42 | 


This is che Sketch 1 promis d, 
and which I will leave as it is. we 
py are they who having been ſet J 
right at firſt have nothing to Un- 4 
learn; and next to thoſe Happy are 2 
they who at length know how to 
find Pleaſure in all that is Innocent, 3 
and Good, and Uſeful to Society : 'YF 
Such Enjoy, and that with TY _—_— 
and Honour; | 4 
— #0 Veil 


She molds E reve-proo, 3 70 thought infirm: 
- A's her Cheek. R Milton. 
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If Others Enjoy: too, tis not to chat 
Degree; and wich Hazard, andinfe- 
my. Would to GodI could be Inſtfu⸗ 
mental in perſuading Gentlemen to 
exchange thoſe trifling, Unmanly, 
and Criminal Pleaſures w- which 
too many are accuſtomed; for thoſe 
of the Other, and Better, kind: 
Would to GodI could perſuade them 
to Manage Life well; to get Noble 
Ideas of the Supreme Being ; to ap- 
ply themſelves to the Knowledge, 
and Improvement of Uſeful, and 
Excellent Arts; to impregnate their 
Minds with Pare, and Beautiful I- 
mages, and with the Sayings, and 
Actions of Men capable of recon- 
ciling us to Humane Nature after 
we have been obſerving what is 
commonly done in the World; to- 
gether with a Self- Conſciouſneſs of 
Hot having Diſhonour'd the * | | 
Themlelves. 

J have no where ſaid . none 
but a Philoſopher, and a * Chris 


ſtian | 
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tian can take Pleaſure in Connoif ; 
ſance; but that ſach a one has a 

Mind at Eafe, and moſt apt to: re- 

ceive Virtuous Pleaſure is inconte- 

| ſtable : Tis then a proper Diſpoſi- 

| tion ta receive That I zm about to 

recommend: Whi juſtifics what 

* I haye been doing as to — Attempt, 

b whatever the Performance may be 9 

5 Jocg to be. . 

. That the Pleaſure of ain 

b is a Virtuous, and a Uſeful one, 

and ſuch a one therefore as is wor- 

7 thy the Purſuit of a Wiſe, and Good 

Man appears by what has been ſaid 

A heretofore. Wherein this Pleafure 

1 

8 


conſiſts is what I am Now about to 
ſhew: Which vill alſo ſerve as a Spe- 
_ cimen of what may be done in o- 
ther Inſtances, a Vaſt many of 
7 which I have obſervd are overlook'd 
s [and neglected as well as This? 
| What is Beautiful, and Excellent 
e is naturally adapted to Pleaſe ;| but 
All Beauties, and Excellencies are 
n K not 
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not naturally Seen. Moſt Gentle- 
men ſee Pictures, and Drawings as 
the Generality of People ſee the 
Heavens in a Clear, Starry Night; 
they perceive a ſort of Beauty there, 
but ſuch a one as produces no great 
Pleaſure in the Mind: But when 
one conſiders the Heavenly Bodies 
as other Worlds, and that there are 
an Infinite Number of theſe in the _ 
Empire of God, Immenſity; and 
Worlds which our Eyes aſſiſted by 
the beſt Glaſſes can never reach, 
and ſo far remote from the moſt 
diſtant of what we ſee (which yet 
are ſo far removed from us that 
when we conſider it our Minds are 
fill'd with Aſtoniſhment) that Theſe 
Viſible ones are as it were our Neigh- 
bours, as the Continent of France 
is to Great Brain; When one con- 
ſiders farther, That as there are In- 
habitants on this Continent tho? we 
ſee them not when we ſee That, tis 
altogether unreaſonable to 8 
1 that 
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that thoſe Innumerable Worlds are 
Uninhabited, and Deſart; there 
muſt be Beings There, Some per- 
haps More, Others Leis Noble, and 
Excellent thad Man: Wikew one 
Thus views this Vaſt Proſpect, the 
Mind is Otherwiſe affected than Be- 
fore, and feels aDeli ght which Com- 
mon Notions never can adminiſter. 
So thoſe who at Preſent cannot com- 
prehend there can be ſuch Pleaſure 
in a good Picture, or Drawing as 
Connoiſſeurs pretend to find, may 
Learn to ſee the ſame thing Theme” 
ſelves, their Eyes being once o- 
pen'd *tis like a New Senſe, and 
New Pleaſures flow in as abe as 
the Objects of that Superinduc'd 
Sight preſent themſelves, which (to 
People of Condition Eſpecially) ve- 
ry frequently happens, or may be 
procur'd, whether Here at Home, or 
in their Travels Abroad. When a 
Gentleman has learn'd to ſee the 
Beauties and Excellencies that are 
really 


I 
>& 


really in good Pictur 


he will look upon Thar with Þ 


which he Now paſles over with very 
little Pleaſure, if not with Indiffe- 


rence : Nay a Sketch, a Scrabble 


of the Hand of a Great Maſter will 


be capable of adminiſtering to him 


a Greater Degree of Pleaſure than 
thoſe who know it not by Experi- 
ence will eaſily believe. Beſides 


the Graceful, and Noble Attitudes, 


the Beauty of Colours, and forms 


and the fine Effects of Light, and 


Shadow, which none ſees as a Con- 


7101ſſeur does, Such a one enters far- 


ther than any other Can into the 


Beauties of the Invention, Expreſ- 
ſion, and other Parts of the Work 
he is conſidering: He ſees Strokes 


of Art, Contrivances, Expedients, 


a Delicacy, and Spirit that others 
ſee not, or very Imperfectll yr 


MD : 
— 


es, and Draws 
iogs,and which may be learnt by coris | 
verſing with Such, and applying him 
ſelf to the conſideration of them, 


* 


He hw whos; a 8 of Mind 
| the; great: Maſters; had. to. Conceive 
Ideas; what Judgment to ſee things 
Beautifully, or to Imagine Beauty 
from what they ſaw; and whar 
a power their Hands were endued 
withal in a few Strokes, and with 
Eaſe to ſhew to Another what them- 
ſelves Conceiv'd. | 

Wbat is it that gives us Wb a 
7 in Reading a. Hiſtory, or Poem, 

but that , 43 Mind is thereby F avad 
niſh'd with Variety of Images? And 
what diſtinguiſhes Some Authors, 
and ſets em above the Common Le- 
vel but their knowing how to Raiſe 
their Subject? The Trojan, or Pe- 
loponeſian Wars would never have 
been thought of by Us if a Homer, 
or a Thucyaides had not told the 
Stories. of em who knew how to 
do it ſo as to fill the Mind of their 
Readers with Great, and Delights 
ful Ideas. He cha converſes with 
the Works of the Beſt Maſters is 
. always 
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always Reading ſuch like Few ra- 
ble Authors; and his Mind Conſe- 
quently proportionally Entertain d, 
and Delighted with Fine Hiſtories, 
Fables, Characters, the Ideas of 2 
Magnificent Buildings, Fine Pro- 5 
ſpects, Sc. 1 
And he ſees theſe this «in chi 
different Lights, which he various 
Manners of Thinking of the ſeve- 
ral Maſters ſets them; He ſees *em 
as they are repreſented by the Ca- 
pricious, but Vaſt Genius of Lio- 
nardo da Vinci; The Fierce, and 
Gigantick one of Michel-Ang elo; 
the Divine, and Polite Rafaelle: 
the Poctical Fancy of Giulio; the 
Angelical Mind of Correggio, or 
Parmeggianino; the Haughty Sul- 
len, but Accompliſrd Annibale, the 
Learned Aoſtino Caracci, Sec. 6 
A Connoiſſeur has this farther 
Advantage, He not only ſees Beau- 
ties in Pictures, and Drawings, 


which to Commits Eyes are Invi- 
— 


Wwe 


and fro 


— 
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ſible; He Learns by theſe to ſee ſuch 


in Nature, in the Exquiſite Forms, 
and Colours, the Fine Effects of 


Li glits, Shadows, and Reflections 
which. in Her is always to be found, 
whence he has a Pleaſure « 
herwiſe he could never have 


which ot 


had, phe ya bv none with Untaught 


Eyes can Poſſibly diſcern : He has 
a pers Pleaſure of This kind e- 


ven in the moſt Common things, 


and the moſt Familiar to us, ſo 
that what People uſually look upon 
with the utmoſt Indifference creates. 


great Delight in his Mind. The 
| Nobleſt Works of Rafaelle, the 
moſt Raviſhing Muſick of Hendell, 
the moſt Maſterly Strokes of Milaw, | 


touch not People without Diſcern- 
ment: So the Beauties of the Works 
of the great Author of Nature are 
not ſeen but by Enlighten'd Eyes, 
and to Theſe they appear far other- 


| wiſe than before they were ſo; as 
we hope to ſee EF thing {till near- 


2 *- 


er to its true Beauty, and Perfet « 
on in a Better State, when we ſhall 
ſee what our Eyes have not you ſeen, = 
wm our Hearts Concer d. | 
% By converſing with the Works N 
of the Beſt Maſters our Imaginati- ; 
ons are Impregnated with Great, 
and Beautiful Images, which pr 
ſent themſelves on all occaſions in 5 
Reading an Author, or ruminating 
upon ſome great Action Ancient, 
or Modern: Every thing is Rais'd, 
every thing Improv'd' from what i it. 
would" have been otherwiſe. Nay 
thoſe Lovely Images with which 
our Minds are thus ſtor'd riſe There 
continually, and give us Pleaſure 
With, or Without any particular 
Application. bbs 
What is Rare, and nde with- 
out any Other confi deration we Na- 
turally take Pleaſure in; becauſe as 
Variable as our Circumſtances. are 
there is ſo much of Repetition in 
Life that more Variety is ſtill de- 
ſirable. 


8 


* e The Works of the Great Mas 
ſters would Thus recommend them- 
ſel ves to Us, tho they had not that 
Tranſeendent Excellency: as they 
have; They are fach as are Rarely 


ſeen; They are the Works of a 


Small number of the Species in one 
Little Countrey of the World, and 
in a ſhort ſpace of time. Bur theit 
| Excellency being put into the Scale 
makes the Rarity of them juſtly 
conſiderable. They are the Works 
of Men Like whom None are Now 
to be found, and When there "_ 
be God only knows! £0 


An, & Guides tous oft dus ii Ch 


ps « Ehſves. 
Fontaine. 
What the old poet Melanthias 
ſays of Polygnotus (as he is cited 
by Plutarch in the Life of Cimon) 
may with a little alteration be ap- 
ply'd to theſe Men in General; Tis 

thus Already tranſlated. 


Tig famous Painter at his own expence 
| Gave Athens Beauty, and Magni f, ‚ 


| Now Life to W. ger Hinges Gunn : CE IT 
EmbelliſÞ'd all the Temples with his Ar. 
The Splendor of the State reſtor'd again: + 
And fo he did oblige both. Gogs, and Men. ro 
And what ſtill adds to the RN | 
| city of the Excellent Works we are 
ſpeaking of is, Their Number muſt 
neceſſarily diminiſh by ſudden Ac- 
cidents, or the Slow, but Certain 
Injuries of Time. 
Another Pleaſure belonging to 
Connoiſſance is when we find any 
thing Particular, and Curious: As 
the Firſt Thoughts of a Maſter for 
ſome Remarkable Picture. The O- 
riginal of a Work of a Great Ma- 
ſter the Copy of which we have 
already by 10 
ble Hand, A Drawing of a Pi- 
cture, or after an Antique very Fa- 
mous; or which is now loſt; Or 
when we make ſome New Acquiſi- 
tion upon Reaſonable terms; Chief- | 
ly when we get for Our Selves ſome- 
thing we much deſired, but could 
not hope to be Malters of: When 
5 we 
z 


me other Conſidera- 


we make 3 e Nes Diſcorery' 
Something that Improves cut Know- 
ledge in Connoiſſance, or Painting, 
or Otherwiſe ; and Abundance of 
ſuch like Incidents, and which ve- 
ry frequently happens to a Diligent 
Connoiſſeur”. | 
Ihe Pleaſure that ariſe from the 
Knowledge. of Hands is not Like, 
0 29 to that of the other Parts 
of the Buſineſs of a Connolſſeur; 
But neither is That deſtitute of it. 
When one ſees an Admirable piece 
of Art *tis part of the Entertain» 
ment to know to whom to attribute 
it, and then to know his Hiſtory; 
Whenceelſeis the cuſtom of putting 
the Author's Picture, or Life at the 
beginning of a Book? 
When one is conſidering a Pi. 
Qure, or a Drawing, and at the 
ſame time thinks This was done by 
* him who had many ex- 1 
traordinary Endowments of 4 Vinci, 
— and n but was vithal 


- very 


— 


Kagel 8 one * "a m— 

in his hand; and thinks This w. 6 
} Michel. doneby tone who ſo excelld,,; 
are. in Three Arts as that any of 
em in that Degree had render d him 
worthy of Immortality; And one 
that eee contend wich his 
Sovereign (one of the aughtieſt 
Popes that ever was) upon a Slight 
offer'd to him, and Extticatedchim- 

ſelf wich Honour. Another is the 

Work of I him who-with- 
out any one Exteriour Ad 
vantage by mere Strength of Geni- 
us had the moſt Sublime Imagina- 
tions,” and executed! them accord- 


ingly, 


tC vi, | 
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ingly. yet liv'd, and dy d Obſcire? _ 

| ly. Another we ſhall conſider as 

3 the Work of Him who . 4% 

{ || Reſtord Painting when it Cora: 
* 


PLA 
n 


£ 2 : 
: . 
j 
"4 
-» 


was almoſt Sunk ; of him whoſe Art 
7 made Honourable; but neglecting, 
and deſpiling Greatneſs with a fort 
of Cynical Pride was treated ſuita- 
bly ro the Figure he gave himſelf; 
not his Intrinſic Merit; which not 
| having Philoſophy enough to bear it 
| broke his Heart. Another is done by 
Lene whe: (ole eee e 
was a fine Gentleman, and * 
livd in great Maghificence, and was 1 
much honour'd by his Own, and Fo« 
teign Princes; who was a Courtier, a 
Stateſman, and a Painter; and ſo 
much All Theſe that when he acted — 
in either Character That ſeem'd to 
be his Buſineſs, and the Others his Di- 
verſion: I ſay when one Thus reflects, 
beſides the Pleaſure ariſing from 
the Beauties, and Excellencies of 
the Work, the Fine Ideas it gives 
+ - Wd us 


e 


} 1 210 TY 1 
us of Natural things, ai Noble 
way of Thinking one finds in iti 


and the Pleaſing Thonghts it May 
ſüggeſt to us, an Additional Pleas 


ſure reſults . Theſe Reflections, ; 

But Oh the Pleaſure! when a Con: 
noiſſeur, and Lover of Art has ber 
fore him a Picture, or Drawing of 


which he can ſay This is the Hand, g 
Theſe che hionghrs of * him ch 4 
who was one of the Politeſt, 


Beſt-Natur'd Gentlemen thr ever 


was; and Belov'd, and Affiſted b 


the Greateſt Wits, and the Great- | 
eſt Men then at "Rome: - Of Him 


Who liv'd in great Fame, Honour, 
andMagnificence, and dy d extreme- 
ly Lamented ; and miſt a Cardinal's 


Hat only by dying a few Months too 


ſoon; but was particularly Eſteem d, 
and F avour'd by two Popes, the 
only ones who. fra the Chair of 
St. Peter in His time, and as Great 


Men as ever fate hi fince that 
, if at leaſt He ever did. 
* | One 
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E Or when the Goddeſs. is de ed More ; 
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hilf 2 Mufick Ecchoes in the Heier. Jak 
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| And with tranſcendent Joy ber Heart , vas fl, 0. 


Another, and thoſe 0 
Man in different times: When we 


Excellencies; and above all when 
we obſerve what is Well, or III in 


One (Mar) brd baer 
been a Lionaidb, 4 Michelangeh 
a Ti an, 40 regem, a Parmeggs- | 
ano, an Teber, ö a Rubens, or a> 
ny other when he pleas d, but none 
of them could ever T have been a Re. 
face. Fr OR ND 


Such as Dana when ſbe bt bags” R 
The Dance on cool Eurota's Flow! Ty Meads 3 5 


”s 

4 
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Huge Tagerus, or Erymanthus flies, 


A Thouſand rag eee are ſeen |. 


Sarrounding, a nd Exulting 1 in their Veen, 
But Aas eee, in fm far, 15 
She Ta 75 N. 5225 J 400, appear, 4 0 
Supreme y Bright where Ev'ry one is Fair. 
Her Daughter Ghaſt Latona ſaw, ſhe fil, 8 


Jan 


When we ye compare the Hands, | 
ab Magners” of One Maſter with 
f "the ſame 


ſee the various Tarps of Mind, and 


he Works, as it is a Wortliy, ſo 
D d 1 tis 


madly alſo a very Delig 

our Rational Faculties: ard Vong 
And there is one Gen, 
in it which ought not to be forgot 
ten, and with which I will cloſe 
"this part of m y Argument. In Law 
we are ty'd down to Precedents; in 
- Phyſick? tis dangerous treading 1 Un- 
trodden Paths; in Divinity, Rea- 
ſon tho flying xefore the Wind with 
all her Sails pread miſt ſtop if an 
Article of Faith appears: But in 
This Study ſhe has her full Courſe; 

The Mind finds it ſelf intirely at 

Liberty, and with her Plumes win 
nows the buxom Air Ne uſe Mil. 
ons 8 eee 5 eee 


— Fase 

Fe ſours the 7 hand coafh ſometimes the Left, 

Now: ſhaves with level wing: the * 184 W ' 

= 70 * — 175 tow Tg: wth > 


This is a Pledare which. none 3 
but Thinking Men can be Senſibſe 
5 9 and Such know it to be one af 
42 4 3 5 Bo TDA the 
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„ auf, moſt Excellent 


they can enjoy: 7. isnonsA. 100 
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on _ 0 5 Day's journey. ; 47 
1h Fellow Trayeller is affe 
know not, but I confeſs I am les 
ſed I am fo near Homg. ..:.. 

T was formerly a rrite ſaying a- 
mong the Hlorentines (and may be 
ſo ſtill for on ght I know). Cf fat- 
ta, Capo be; à thing. done bas a 
Head; that is, till —— it has no 
_ Lite, the Main circumſtance is 
wanting, tis good for little. I am 
Ae, glad. wha: 1 clap on the 
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Something r and then moreover 1 5 


am at liberty for a New Enter prize. 
When I] am got to the end of the 
Preſent Work (and I am now come 
to the Laſt General Diviſion of it) 
T ſhall have the ſatisfaction of ha- 
ving done what could for my Own | 
Improvement; for he that endea- 
vours to give Light to Another in 
any matter ftrikes up ſome in his 
Own mind, which probably would 
never otherwiſe have kindled there; 
and I ſhall enjoy a Conſciouſneſs of 
having try'd to be as Uſeful to the 
Publick as my Circumſtances would 
enable me to be: 1 for ſomething 
of this kind was wanting, and did 
not perceive that twas very likely 
any one elſe would take the trouble 
of it. I have therefore offer'd my 
Subject, and in as good a Method 
oi +. . 2 


2 


r * 
. 
n . 


Leis 1 i 
could-contrive.; | lain gag Selbe = 
N of the Fallibility of , 
ſtanding, and of my Own in par- 
ticular to be too: well! Af 
e vughout: 


eee 1 1 en in Jniny ; 
thing Materia L: And: Ihave ſome pre- | 
tencetoſuchaFavour having ſoFree- 

ly communicated thoſe Lights I-be- 
 liey/d] had acquired, and that with 
no ſmall Labour, and Application, 
in a Matter which I concei vd might 
be of Uſe to the World. To be 
Miſtaken is a Sin of Infirmity which 
1 ne not to be exempt from: 


o perſiſt in the Profeſſion of an 


5 after Conviction 3 is the Dead- ; 
ly Sin, and en TI en deer 
ſhall commit. 7: 
2 will * go on; 3 as 
whatAdvan 2 axcebri 55 
along with — 255 i 1 5 
[When I was 8 che Be- 
nefes that might accrue to the Pub- 
lick 


; ing, 2 e I prov'd 5 : 
had a Natural tendency to Reform 


our Mannets, Refine our Pleaſures, i* : = 
and Increaſe our Wealth, Power: 4 


and Reputation. All theſe Advans - 


tages every Particular Connoiſſeur 


will have if Prudence accompanies x 


that Character. As to the two 4 : 


former no queſtion can be made - 
concerning Them: Nor of the two 
"Latter, ſuppoſing we have thoſe - 


other, and that which alone re- 5 


mains to be conſider d, the Improve- 
ment of our Fortunes. Now tho 
tis true a Man may employ fo muh 
Money This way, and in Such a 
Manner as may not be proportiona- 
ble to his Circumſtances, nor Pro- 
er whatever Thoſe are; Vet if (as 
I faid) Prudence is mix d with Con- 
noiſſauce not only This Inconveni- 


ence will be avoided, but the con- 


trary Advantage obtain'd; for Mo- 
ney may be as well laid out This 


and that 18; 
ian will 
Car Oche 
ous, but more Expen five. 

1 promisd when I etiter'd upon 
this troument that J wonld tteat it 
not ds an Advotate, or an Ora- 
tor, but as a Strict Reaſbner ; and 
ave no where Deviated from this 


* 


Rule that I Eno, of: Hat 1 have 


%. 


not done hen 1 faid that 

ance had à Natural tendeney 
omote otir —＋ Power, 

; atid chen 


lat f 
* rhe 


to the Cauſe I have undertake we 
which I ſhould not have done if 1 
had Slightly paſs'd over this Impor: 
tant Article, and had not taken care 
to give it theſe Strong Touches ſq as 
to make it Conſpicuous, that it may 
have a due effect upon the Mind of 
the Reader. | 
As my Diſcourſe is addreſed ta 
Gentlemen in General I am not tq 
inſiſt upon thoſe Advantages which 
are Peculiar to Painters, | and 
Sculptors, and ſuch other Artiſts as 
have relation to Theſe; Which 
Advantages are very conſiderable; ; 
not ſo much from the Knowledge 
of Hands, and how to diſtinguiſh _ 

Copies from Originals; (tho' that js 
Something) but to know accurately 
to diſcover the Beauties, and De- 
fects of a Picture, or Drawing they 
muſt readily acknowledge will not 
_ alittle contribute to their own Im- 
provement in their Art: This how- 

ever not being Proper'® to be inſiſted 
on 


„ 


"I 


Accompliſhmetit Wicht 8 7 tis not - 
Yer reckond — thoſe Abſo- "MF 

to à Gentleman 
: he that poſſeſſes! it is always Re- 
I ſpected, Ach Eſteem d upon that Ac- | 
count. 
| 


And if i it be conſiderd what Qua- 
lifcations a good Connoiſſeur muſt 

1 cefſatily have it will be found it 
. cannot be otherwiſe. ' What Beauti- 


ful Ideas! Clearly Coriceiv'd, Strong- 
8 ly Retain'd, and Artfully Manag'd! 


6: What x Solid, and Unbiaſs d Judg- 
ment! What a Fund of Hiſtorical, 

| 1 and Theological Science 
T | mt He have; and cannot fail by 
1 Jerpetually converſing with Good 
Pictures, and Drawings always to 
Improve, and Increaſe! I will not 
go on to multiply particulars: He 
| 

- that bas Theſé in any Tolerable 
; r Degree 


Degree will he bein A i 
X Accompliſhment which all Gentle 
men Ought to have; and will * 
Eſteemꝭd accordingl r. 
When the Roman Power * 

broken, and diſſipated; and Arts, 
Em pire, and Common Honeſty wene 
. 25 by Ignorance, Sugerſtir 
tion, and Prieſt- Craft, the Diſhonour 
of Humane Nature was Com pleated; 
for twas Begun long before in 
Ereece, and ee, In theſe Miſe: 
rable times, and for. Ages after 
Pards, God knows there was nq 
Connoiſſeurs. to Write, and Read 
was Then an Accompliſhment for 
a Prince to value. himſelf upon. As 
the Species began to Recover them- 
ſelves, and to gain more Strength, 
Fe and Painting alſo liſted 
up their heads; but however not E. 
qually; That Degree of Vigont 
that ſerv'd to produce a Dante in 
Writing, could riſe no higher than 
a Giotto in Painting. 


Arts 


not to: ſee 


An Old, and 


I 


* =. 
1 


Shook 
gan early to Imitate its Neigh- 
hours in Poli eneſs; in whiah it has 
(for this Re 
but about 200 
if not gone Beyond 


great many Inſtances: If ue go on 


the time will come when it ſhall I 
for a Gentle- 


kn ela — ea — 
Beauties of a-Good © 
Author. e a8 J 

Painting is but another Sort of 
riting, but like the Hieroglyphict | 


By ſach a Man. bir to deer the Been . 
ties of the Thought, and Pencil of ; 


the Colouring, and Compoſition : 
the Expreſſion, Grace, and Great- 


neſs that is to be Sandi in it: and 


not to be able to do This is a Sort £ 
of Illiterature, and Unpoliteneſs. 0 
And accordingly in Converſati- 


on (when as it frequently does) it 
turns upon Painting, a Gentleman 


that is a Connoiſſeur is diſtinguiſſrdʒ . 
as one that has Wit, and Learning 
is; That being the e of Diſ⸗ 


5 e. 


On the contrary, Not to bs a 
Connoiſſeur on ſuch occaſions either 
Silences a Gentleman, and Hurts his 
Character; Or he makes a much 
Worſe Figure in pretending to be 
what he is Not to thoſe who ſee 


his Ignorance. See you not (ſaid 


Apelles to Megaby/es Prieſt of Dias 
8 | na) 


4 


Gangs hear you "Talk of — — „ AY 


F FT 4 
Thoſe who Are Connoiſſẽ ar '$ have , | 1 


5 this farther Advantage; They wilt 
have no occaſion to Ask, or Rely u 


on the Judgment of Others; They 


Ln Judge for Themſelves. 
Thoſe who ARE Connoiſſæurs 1 


repeat it. becauſe there are ſome 


who fancy they are ſo, and are 
Thought to be ſo by others, wha 
nevertheleſs have no better Pretence 
to that Character than a Superſti- 
tious Bigot, or a Hypocrite has to 


true Piety. Tis an Obſervation (as 


remember) of my Lord Bacon, tho? 
tis no matter Who has ſaid it, if it 
be True, that @ Little Philoſophy 
males a Man an Atheiſt; a Great 
deal a good Chriſtian : So a Little 
Conmiſſance. ſets a Man at a Great- 
8 er, 


"i — os 
* * 


"None; af b y his dow g >4 © . 4 
— ices 1 un Friend, or Flatt ry r 
of his Dependents he is perſuaded f 
do ſtop There, imaginitiy That Lit- * 
tle is All!. For ſuch a one not on- 4 

ly is very apt to make himſelf the 0 

Subject Of vidicule to the Know- { 

ing, whatever he may appear to . 

the Ignorant; but beſides he lies open ; 

to Thoſe whofe Buſineſs it is to 

Find out, and Profit themſelves of 1 

fuch Self. Sufficient, Abortive Con- 

noiſſcurs; who wilt be fire to be- 0 
here themſelves a Match for Them 
who ate their Superiours in this Caſe; "Ro 
and confequently be Ovet-power'd 

by them; whereas one that has no 1 

Opinion at alt of his own eng | 
will keep himſelf out of 1 

Gentlemen muſt take ten 1e 1 

that they don f ſuppoſe” chemſetre: | 


#8 + # 


EMS... a 
without Prineiples, and Experience; 
Eſpecially if they undertake to Col- 
le 


&; and pique themſelves of Hands, 
andOriginals. Tho'if I may have 
the Honour to Adviſe in This Caſe 
they ſhauld begin with no other View 
than to have the Beſt things; the 
reſt will fall in in Time, and witch 
Obſeryation, and Care if they re- 
ſolve to be Compleat Connoiſſeurs in 
all Reſpects. en 
At our firſt coming into the 
World we are but in a low Degree 
even of Animal Life, growing up 
however to a more Perfect one; 
and in a ſort of Probationary State 


towards Rational Being; as when 


we arrive to That we are (as out 
Holy Religion teaches us) Candi- 
dates for a Glorious Immortality. | 
© With Time our Strength increa- 
ſes naturally, and we become more 
Conſiderable Animals; and by Ob- 
ſervation, and Inſtruction every one 
acquires a certain Share of Art, and 
„F Science, 


T. ( 226) 
Science, partly Inſenſibly, and parts. 
ly by direct Application ; in propor- 


tion to which we are advanc d in the 
Rational State. 45 | 


To how Minute an Orizin whe e | 
Young Ammon, Cal, and the great Naſſau! 
4 Garth. 


Homer, ind Milton Once were not Divine N 
The hand of Rafaelle could not draw a Line, 
And Lock, and Newton Once had Thooghts like 

Mine. 


But towhat height ſoever tis pol: 
ſible for Humane Nature to arrive, 
and howſoever Extenſive their Ca- 
pacity may be, Every Individual is 
a ſort of Centaur, a mixt Creature; 
in ſome reſpects a Rational Being, 
in Others a mere Animal; like the 


Whymſical Picture Faſori. ſpeaks of 


at = end of the Life of Taddeo 
: Zuccaro, and which he ſays was then 
in the Collection of the Cardinal de 


Monte; in Some Views you might 


ſee the Portrait of Hen. z. of France; 
In Others the ſame Face, but Re- 


= 
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| 0 227 Y 
vers'd, and in Others a Moon, and 
an Anagramatical Copy of Verſes. 
Every Man Thus may be conſider'd 
in Various Lights; In One, where he 
has ſprung out the fartheſt length 
from the Animal, into the Rational 
State; in Another, where he has 
made leſs Advances; and Some 
where he remains juſt where he was 
in his Infancy, __. 

For we have not Abilities of Bo- | 
dy, and Mind, nor Time ſufficient 
allotted to any one of us to make 
any Conſiderable Progreſs in Many 
Paths, and by much the greater num- 
ber ſtop ſhort without being Excel- 
Tent in any one Art, or Science how 
Mean ſoever it be. 8 

Upon this Account it is that we 
are Excus'd if in Many Inſtances we 
are Intirely Ignorant; tis noRefle- 
ction upon us if we are mere Ani- 

mals in Some Views, and depend 


r Other people; who alſo are 
72 Low 
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Low Creatures iu Sotne e but 
Noble Beings in regard to ſuch At- 
tainments in which We are Defe- 
Rive; Herein They ate our Superi- 
ours, our Guides, our Lords; They 
are Rational Beings, and We not, 
or but in an Inferiour degree. Thus 
we are All dependent upon each o- 
ther to ſupply our Single] Im 2 
on: But this is no otherwiſe an Ex- 
_cuſe than from the Neceſſity of 
Things; For tis Unworthy a Rati- 
onal Being to retain any of the Brute 
which he can Par diveſt him- 
felf- of. : 

.- $:2&& "is Diſhon ur: ble, $6 ris 1 
convenient to be in a State of De- 
pendence, and Pupillage: Our Con- 
dition approaches towards Perfecti- 
on if proportion as we have the Ne- 
ceſſaries, and Ornaments of Life 
within our Selves, and need not to 


have recourſe to Foreign Aſſiſtanee; 
bn cannot * . without part- 


ing 


« 225 55 
ing with ſomething - of Eur Owd 
judg d to be Equivalent: Beſides, A- 
nother Man will rarely apply Him- 
ſelf ſo diligently to My Concerns as 


to his Own, Nor can I be Aſſured 


of his Integrity in Any Caſe; In 
Some there is great 1090 to duſpect 
it; and in Some Others tis even Un- 
reaſonable to expect Any Man will 
open himſelf entirely to me. 
Tis true a Gentleman may be in 
ſuch Circumſtances as permit him 
not (conſiſtent with the Character 
of a Wiſe Man) to apply himſelf to 
become a very good Connoifſenr : 
Tis not to ſuch as Theſe, but to 
Thoſe many who have Leiſure, and 
Opportunity, Thave been taking the 
| liberty humbly to recommend That 
Study: Such as Theſe however may 
think fit to Collect Pictures, or 
Drawings; Theſe things have their 
Uſes, and Beauties evento thoſe who 
0 ſeethem bur Superficall, and Theſe 


Circum- 


6230) 
Circumſtances may juſtifie ſuch a ono 
in Submitting to the Direction, and 
Advice of Another upon the Beſt 
Terms, and with as much Prudence 
25 he can; as in Law, Phyſick, or 
y Other Caſe: But it muſt be 
ound, That 'tis Better, tis more 
for Our Honour, and Intereſt if as 
In all Other Caſes, ſo in This we 
are Sufficiently Qualified to Judge 
for Our Selves. 
Tiis the Glory of the Proteſtant 8 
Church; and eſpecially of the 
Church of England, as being In- 
dubitably the Head, of the Re- 
formed — gh and ſo upon 
That Acccount, as well as the Pu- 
rity, and Excellency of its Doctrines, 
Ks the Piety, and Learning of its 
Clergy (fo far as I am able to judge) 
the Beſt National Church in the 
World: I ſay *tis the Glory of the 
Reformation that thereby Men are 
ſet at Where to judge for Them- 


- ſelves 
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ſelves: We are Thus a Body o i 
Free- Men; not the Major part in 
Subjection to the reſt. Here we are 
all Connotſſeurs as we are Proteſtants; 
tho (as it muſt needs happen) Some 
are Abler Connoiſſeurs than Others. 
And we have abundantly experi- 
enc'd the Advantages of This ſince 
we have Thus reſum'd our Natural 
Rights as Rational Creatures. May 
ibs like Reformation be made, in 
a matter of much leſs Importance 
indeed, but conſiderable enough to 
juſtifie my Wiſhes, and Endeavours; 
I mean in relation to Connoiſſance: ˖ 
May every one of us in This Caſe 
alſo be able to judge for our Selves, 
without implicitly, and Tamely re- 
ſigning our Underſtandings to thoſe 
who Are Naturally our Equals, and 
the Advantages will be Proportion- 
able. 
A Man that thinks Boldly, Free- 
ly, and Throughly ; that ſtands up- 


On 


3 „ e eee, eee 


EP, 
. 
þ 
MM 
1 
5 a 


the Un 


Goodneſs upon Principles which 
ſees to be ſuch as may be rely don; 
What is ſaid to 1 contrary diſturbs 


13 of Mind $595 he ha is 


| * i 


Dependent upon C Others has Not, 
or Cannot Reaſonably Have. Nor 


| is * ſo liable to be * upon: 
Whereas Others are ſubject to be 


driven about by the Breath of Men, 
which is always blowing Strong 1 
ps Every nkof the Compals. 

If any one tells a true ns 5 


ah ſuch a Picture or Drawing of | 
His js a Copy; or not ſo Good; orof 4 


ſo Good a Hand as He judges it to 
be: Or if Some ſay One thing, and 


ſome Another; tho in times paſt ö | 


This might have ven him much 
Vyeaſineſß: Now; if he ſees the In- 


conteſtable Marks of an Original; 


of the Hand; and jndges of its 


not 


zeſtionable Ch ark teriticks 
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SQsare be offered him as 12 'of 

the Hand of the Divine Rafaelle; _ 4 
if he is told there is Undoubted, a 


or Infallible Tradition for its ha- 
ving been in the Arundel! Collecti- 
on; and bought by my Lord in /- 
: tah; but not *till he had had it 
conſider d by the Beſt Judges there; 
and even Examin'd in the Acade- 
my of Painters at Rome, in which 

there might probably have been 
Some at That time old enough to 
have ſeen Thoſe that had ſeen Ra- 
Faelle; Or as an lialian Writer iti 
the Hyperbolical Style of that Na- 
tion fays had ſeen the Lord. Yet 
if This Judicious Connoiſſeur ſees ini 
it no' Fine Thought, no Juſt, nor 

= Strong "Expreſſion , ne Truth of 
Drawing, no God Compoſition, 
Colouring, or Handling; in ſhort 
neither Grate; nor Greatneſs; but 

| that on the contrary tis Evidently 
| ee G g the 
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